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Preface 


I T may be thought that some apology is 
needed for the production of yet another 
book about Matthew Arnold. If so, that 
apology is to be found in the fact that 
nothing has yet been writtfcn which covers 
exactly the ground assigned to me in the present 
volume. 

It was Arnold’s express wish that he ihould not 
be made the subject of* a Biography. This 
gendered it impossible to produce the sort of book 
by which an eminent man* is usually commemor¬ 
ated—^t once a history of his life, an estimate 
of his work, and an anal)%js of his character* and 
opinioQS. But, though a Biography was forbidden, 
Arnold’s family felt sure that he would not have 
objected to the publication of a selection from his 
correspondence; and it became my happy task 
to collect, and in so(ne sense to edit,nhe two 
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volumes of his Letters* which, were published in 
1895. reality my functions were little 

more than those f)f the collector and the an-, 
notltor. Most of the Letters had been severely 
edited before they came into my Hands, and the 
process was repeated when they were in proef. 

•A comprfl'ison of the letters addressed to 
Mr. John Morley and Mr. Wyndham Slade 
with those jddressed to the older members of 
the Arnold family will suggest to a careful reader, 
the nature and extent of the excisions to which 
the bulk of the correspondence was subjected. 
The result was a .curious obscuration of some of 
Arnold’s most* characteristic traits — such, for 
example, as his ot'er-^owing gaiety, and*his love 
of what our fathers! called Raillery. And, in even 
more important respects than these, an erroneous 
impressio<i wa^ created by' the suppression of 
what was thought toO personal for publication. 
Thus I remember to have read, in some one’,s 
criticism of the Letters,* that Mr. Arnold appeared 
to have loved his parents, brothers, sistets, and 
children, but not to h^e cared ‘so much for his 
wife. To anyone who knew the beauty, of that, 
life-long honeymoon, the criticism is almost too 
absurd to write down. And yet it not unfairly 
represents the impression created by a ^00 liberal 
use of the effacing pencil. 
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But still, the Letters, wth all their editorial 
shortcomings (of which* 1« willingly take my full 
share) constitute the nearest approach to a narra¬ 
tive o£* Arnold’s life which can, consistently with 
•his* wishes,* be given to the world ; and the 
ground so covered will not be retraversed here. 
iCll that lite^i»ry criticism can do for tlie honouf 
of diis prose and verse has,been done already : 
conscientiously by Mr. Saintsbury, affectionately 
and sympathetically by Mr. Herbert Paul, and 
with varying competence and skill by a host of 
minor critics. But in preparing this book I have 
been careful not to re-read what more accom¬ 
plished pens than mine have written*; for I washed 
my judgrSent to be, as far as pissiblf^ unbiassed 
by previous verdicts. 

I do not aim at a criticism of the verbal medium 
through which a great Master uttered iTis heart 
and mind ; but rather at a* survey of the effect 
which he produced on the thought and action of 
his age. 

To the late Professor Palgrave, to Monsieur 
Fontanfes, and tolMiss Ross Kingsley my thanks 
have been already paid for the use of some of 
Arnold’s letters which are published now for the 
first time. It may be well to state that whenever^ 
in the enduing {»ges, passages are put in inverted 
con^mas) they are quoted from Arnold,* unless 
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some other authorship is iridicated. Here and 
there I have borrowed ir«m previous writings of 
my own, grounding myself on the principle so 
well enounced by Mr. John Mprley—‘Sthat a 
man may once say a thing as he wotild havtf it 
said, Se jiJk evSex'^rat —he cannot say it twice.” • 

G. W. E. R. 

Christmas, 1903. 
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.Chapter I 


INTRODUCTION 

T his book is intended to ^deal with 
substance irather than with form. 
But, in estimating the work of a 
teacher who taught exclusively with the pen, it 
would be perverse to disregard erftirely the quali¬ 
ties^ of the writing which so penetrated Ind 
coloured the intellectual life tKe Victorian age. 
Some cursory estimate of Arnoldis powers in prose 
and verse must therefore be attempted, before 
we pass on to cpnsider the practical* effed which 
those powers enabled him to produce. 

^nd here it behoves a loyal and grateful disciple 
to guard himself sedulously against the peril of 
overstatement. For to the unerring taste, the 
sane and sober Jbdgment,*rf)f the Master, uh- 
rpstrained and inappropriate praise would have 
been peculiarly distressing. 

This caution applies with special force to our 
estimate his *rank in poetry. That he was 
a poet, xhe most exacting, the most paraSoxical 
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criticism will hardly 'deny ; .but there is urgent 
need for moderation an^ s§lf-control when we come 
to consider his pkce among the poets. Are we to 
call him a great poet ? The answer must be care¬ 
fully pondered. 

In the first place, he did not write very much. 
The total body of his poetry is small. He wrote 
in the rare leisure-hours of an exacting pro¬ 
fession, and he wrote only in the early part of 
his life. In later years beseemed to feel that the^ 
“ ancient fount of inspiration was dry. He had 
delivered his message to his generation, and wisely 
avoided last words. Then it seems indisputable 
that he wrote with difficulty. His poetry has 
little ease, fluenfty, Qr spontaneous movement. In 
every line it bear$ traces of the laborious file. He 
had the poet’s heart and mind, but they did not 
readily express themselves in the poetic medium. 
He longed for poetic utterance, as his only ade¬ 
quate vent, and sought it earnestly with tears. 
Often he achieved it, *but not seldom he left the 
impression of frustrated and disappointing effort, 
rjfther than of easy ni^stery and*sure attainment. 

Again, if we bear in mind Milton’tf direefold 
canon, we must admit that his poetry lacks 
three great elements of power. He is not Simple, 
Sensuous, or Passionate. He h too^* essentially 
* Tennyjon. 
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modern to be really simple.. He is the 
product of a hi^h-stmng civilization,. and all 
its complicated cross-currents cof thought and 
Reeling stir and perplex his verse. Simplicity 
of, s^e ipd<^ he constantly aims at, and 
by the aid of a fistidious culture, secures. 
But his simplicity is, to use the distinttion which 
he himself rfbportcd from France, rather akin to 
simplesse than to simplicity —to the elajj^rated and 
artificial semblance tlyin to the genuine quality. 
He is not sensuo&s except in so far as the most 
refined and delicate appreciation of nature in all 
her forms and phases can be said* to constitute a 
sensuous enjoyment. And then, again, he is^rc- 
eminentlywnot passionate. I;Je i& calm, balanced, 
self-controlled, sane, austere, yhe very qualities 
which are his characteristic glory make passion 
impossible. 

Another hindrance to his* title as a great poet, 
is that he is not, and never could be, a poet 
o^ the multitude. His vCrse lacks all popular 
fibre, h is the delight of scholars, of philosophers, 
of men who live t)y silent f\^trospection or qifiet 
communihg with nature. But it is altogether 
remote from the stir and stress of popular life and 
struggle. Then, again, his tone is profoundly^ 
though no^ morbidly, melancholy, and this is fatal 
to popuVirity. As he himself said, “ Thc*life of 
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the people is such tlfet in literature they require 
joy.”. But not only hi| tj^ougjt, his very style, is 
anti-popular. Muth of his most elaborate work is in 
blank verse, and that in itself is a heavy drfwback.^ 
Much also is in exotic and unaccustomed met|:es,« 
which to the great bulk of English readers must 
always be more of a discipline than of a delighft. 
And, even when he^ wrote in our* indigenous 
metres, his#ar often played him false. His rhymes 
are sometimes only true to,the eye, and his lines.» 
are over-crowded with jerking monosyllables. Let 
one glaring instance suffice— 

Calm not life’s crown, though calm is well. 

The sentiment i§ true and even profound ; but«the 
expression»is surely tugged and jolting to the last 
degree; and thefe are many lines nearly as in- 
euphonious, Here are some samples, collected by 
that fastidious critic, Mr. Frederic Harrison— 

“ The sandy spits, the shore-lock’d lakes.” 

” Could’st thou no J^etter keep, O Abbey ol<f I ” 

” The strange-scrawl’d rocks, the lonely sky,” 

These Mr. Harrisonacites as pjroof that, “where 
Nature has withheld *the ear for music, no labour 
and no art can supply the want.” And* I think 
that even a lover may add to the collection— 

As the punt’s rope chop^ round.* 

But* after all these deductions and qualifications 
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have been made, it femains true that Arnold was 
a poet,and that his f»oetk quality was pui e and rare. 
His musings ** on Man, on Nature, and on Huiyan 
•Life,”^? are esifcntially and profoundly poetical. 
•THfcy have'indeed a tragic inspiration. He is 
deeply* imbued by the sense that hum^n existence, 
at its best, is* inadequate and disappointing, rfe 
feels, and submits to, its incompleteness and its 
limitations. With stately resignation* he accepts 
Ihe common fate, juid*turns a glance of calm dis¬ 
dain on all endeavours after a spurious consola¬ 
tion. All round him he sees 

Uno’erleap’d Mountains of Necessity, 

Scaring us narrower margin than we deem. 

He dismissed with a rathe? excessive contempt 
the idea*that the dreams of childhood may be in¬ 
timations of immortality ; and tj;je inspiration 
which poets of all ages haye agreed to seek in 
the hope of endless renovation, he found in 
tlfe immediate contemplation of present good. 
What his brother-poet called “ self-reverence, 
self-knowledge, sglf-control^’ are the keynotesi,of 
that portion of his poetry which deals with the 
problems of human existence. When he handles 
these themes, he speaks to the innermost con- 
sciousness^of hiajiearers, telling us what we know 
about our^lves, and have believed hidden from all 
* Wordiworth. 
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others, or else putting into words of perfect suit¬ 
ableness* what we have (finfly fc 4 t, and have striven 
in vain to utter. It is then that, to use his owA 
word, he is most “ interpretative.” It * 4 s this” 
quality which makes such poems as l*outh's Agtta-'" 
tionSy Youth and Calnty Self-dependence^ and Ylie 
Grande Chartreuse so precious a part, of our in¬ 
tellectual heritage. • ® 

In 1873* he wrote to his sister: “I have a 
curious letter from the Statfe of Maine in America, 
from a young man who wished to tell me that a 
friend of his, lately dead, had been especially fond 
of my poem, A fVishy and often had it read to 
him in his last iljlness. They were botlj, of a dass 
too poor t© buy bboks, and had met with the 
poem in a newspaper." • 

It will be remembered that in A Wishy the poet, 
contemptuously discarding the conventional conso¬ 
lations of a death-bed, entreats his friends to place 
him at the open window, that he may see yet 
once again— 

Bathed in the sacked dews of%orn 
The wide aerial landscape spread— 

The world which was ere I was bom. 

The world which lasts when 1 am dead ; 

Which never was the friend of onty 
Nop promised love it could not give, , 

Cut lit for all its generous sun, 

And lived itself, and made us live. 
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There let me gaze, till f become 
In loul, with what I gaze on, wed ! 

To feel the uflivers^ home ; 

To have before my mind—initead 

• 

Of the siek room, the morul strife. 

The turmoil for a little breath— 

•The pore eternal course of life. 

Not human combatings with death ! 

Thus feeling, gazing, might I grow 
Composed, refresh’d, cnnooied, clear ; 

Then willing let my spirit go * 

To work or \|ait ^sewhere or here ! 

This solemn love and reverence for the con¬ 
tinuous life of the physical universe may remind 
us, that Arnold’s teaching about humanity, subtle 
and searAing as it is, has dqpe fess to endear him 
to many of his disciples, th^n his**feeling for 
Nature. His is the kind of Nature-worship 
which takes nothing at second-hand. eHe paid 
the Mighty Mother ” the'only homage which is 
worthy of her acceptance, a minute and dutiful 
study of her moods and’methods. He placed 

himself as a reverent learner at her feet before he 
presumed to go Torth to tlfii world as an exponent 
•of her teaching. It is this exactness of observa¬ 
tion which makes his touches of local colouring 
so vivid and so true. This gives its winning 
charm tb his* landscape-painting, whether the 
scene ns laid in Kensington Gardens,* or the 
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Alps, or the valley of the Thames. This fills The 
Scholar-Qipsy^ and ^b^sisy and Ohermantty and 
The Forsaken Mnrman with flawless gems of 
natural description, and felicities of phrase which, 
haunt the grateful memory. 

In brief, it seems to me that he was*not a 
great poet, for he lacked the gifts which sway 
the multitude, and compel the jfttention ,of 
mankind. ^But he was a true poet, rich in those 
qualities which make thq loved and trusted ^ 
teacher of a chosen few—as he himself would 
have said, of “ the Remnant.” Often in point of 
beauty and effectiveness, always in his purity and 
elevation, he is worthy to be associated with the 
noblest names of ull. ^ Alone among his contempor¬ 
aries, we cafi venture to say of him that he was 
not only of the school, but of the lineage, of 
Wordsworth. • His own judgment on his place 
among the modern poets was thus given in a 
letter of 1869: “My poems represent, on thp 
whole, the main moveftnent of mind of the last 
quarter of a century, and thus they will pfobably 
have their day as p^ple becofhe conscious to 
themselves of what that movement of blind is,o 
and interested in the literary productions which 
reifiect it. It might be fairly urged that I have 
less poeti<; sentiment than Tenriyson,/and Jess 
intellectual vigour and abundance than Browning. 
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Yet because I have* more *perhaps of a fusion 
of the two than e^her^o^ them, and have more 
r^^ularly applied that fusion to* the main line of 
jnodera development, I am likely enough to have 
•my»turn, as*they have had theirs.” 

When we come to consider him as a prose- 
wViter, cautions and qualifications are much leSI 
nec^sary.* ‘Whatever may, be thought of the 
substance of his writings, it surely must be ad- 
^nitted that he was a great master of style. And 
his style was altogether his own. In the last year 
of his life he said to the present writer : “ People 
think I can teach them style. What stuff it all is I 
Haye something to say, and say it as clearly as 
you can. ‘That is the only secret* of s^le.” 

Clearness is indeed his own most conspicuous 
note, and to clearness he added singular grace, 
great skill in phrase-making, great* aptitude for 
beautiful description, perfect'naturalness, absolute 
ea^e. The very faults which the lovers of a more 
pompous rhetoric profess to*detect in his writing 
are the easy-going fashions of a man who wrote 
as he talked. Tlfe membeft of a college whith 
produced'Cardinal Newman, Dean Church, and 
Matthew Arnold are not without some justifica¬ 
tion when they boast of “ the Oriel style.” 

But style, thoUgh a great delight jind a g^eat 
power, is not everything, and we must no? found 
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our claim for him as a prose-writer on style 
alone. • His style was woi^hy and the suitable 
vehicle of much* of the very best criticism which 
English literature contains. We take the whole 

O c ’’ 

mass of his critical writing, from ‘the LecPurep 
on Homer and the Essays in Criticism* down 
fo the Preface to Wordsworth and |he Discourse 
on Milton ; and we ?sk, Is there anything better.? 

When he wrote as a critic of books, his taste, his 
temper, his judgment were«pretty nearly infallible! 
He combined a loyal and reasonable submission to 
literary authority with a free and even daring use 
of private judgrtient. His admiration for the ac¬ 
knowledged masters of human utterance—Horper, 
SophocleSj^^ Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe—was 
genuine and enthusiastic, and incomparably better 
informed than that of some more conventional 
critics. •Yet this cordial submission to recognized 
authority, this honest loyalty to established 
reputation, did not blind him to defects, did not 
seduce him into incfiscriminate praise, did not 
deter him from exposing the tendency to verbiage 
in*Burke and JeremyTaylor, the excessive blank¬ 
ness of much of Wordsworth’s blank verse, the 
undercurrent of mediocrity in Macaulay, the ab- 
^rdities of Ruskin’s etymology. And, as in 
great matters, so in small. Whatever literary 
production was brought under his notice, his 
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judgment was cleai', sympathetic, and indepen¬ 
dent. He had <he •rrtidiest^ appreciation of 
ttue excellence, a quick eye for minor merits, of 
•fiicility&nd method, a severe intolerance of tur- 
•gidltyandinlflation—-of what he called “desperate 
epdeavours to render a platitude endurable by 
making it pompous,” and a lively horror of affecta¬ 
tion and unreality. These, in literature as in 
life, were in his eyes the unpardonable sins. 

On the whole it mky be said that, as a critic 
of books, he had in his lifetime the repu¬ 
tation, the vogue, which he deserved. But 
his criticism in other fields h*as hardly been 
appreciated at its proper value^ Certainly his 
politics we rather fantastic! They were 
influenced by his father’s flery but limited 
Liberalism, by the abstract speculation which 
flourishes perennially at Oxford, and bjf the cul¬ 
tivated Whiggery which he imbibed as Lord 
Lansdowne’s Private Secretary; and the result 
often sqpmed wayward and whimsical. Of this he 
was himself in sqpie degre^ aware. At any rate 
he knew, perfectly that his* politics were lightly 
*esteemed by politicians, and, half jokingly, half 
seriously, he used to account for the fact by 
' that jealousy of an outsider’s interference, which 
is natural* to all professional men. Yet,he had 
the keenest interest, not only in the deeper 
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problems of politics, but also in the routine and 
mechanism of the business. * He enjoyed a good 
debate, liked poetical society, and was interested 
in the personalities, the trivialities,^ the individual* 
and domestic ins-and-outs, which make so large a'’ 
part of political conversation. 

• But, after all, Politics, in the technical sense, 
did not afford a, suitable fielS for ohis 
peculiar gifts. It was when he came to the 
criticism of national life that the hand of the' 
master was felt. In all questions affecting national 
character and tendency, the development of civiliz¬ 
ation, public iftanners, morals, habits, idiosyn- 
crades, the influence of institutions, of education, 
of literature, his insight was penetrating,‘^his point 
of view perfectly* original, and his judgment, if 
not always sound, invariably suggestive. These 
qualities,* among others, gave to such books 
as Eisa'^s in Criticism^ Friendship's Garland^ 
and Culture and Anarch^^ an interest and a value 
quite independent of their literary merit. And 
they are displayed in their most serious and 
deliberate form, dissomated fl-om all mere fun aind 
vivacity, in his Discourses in America. This, hc^ 
told the present writer, was the book by which 
of all his prose-writings, he most desired to be 
remembered. It was a curious and memorable 
choice. 
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Another point of great importance in his 
prose-writing is this : if he had never .written 
prose the world would never hawc known him as 
a hum9rist. And that would have been *an 
.intqjlecfual Ipss'not easily estimated. How pure, 
how delicate, yet how natural and spontaneous his 
hnmour was, his friends and associates knew well 4 
and^—what is* by no means always the case—the 
humour of his writing was’of exactlj^ the same 
tone and quality as th^ humour of his conversa¬ 
tion. It lost nothing in the process of trans¬ 
plantation. As he himself was fond of pay¬ 
ing, he was not a popular writer, and he was 
never less popular than in his humorous vein. • In 
his fiin diere is no grinning through a horse- 
collar, no standing on one’s head, nt?ne of the 
gufiaws, and antics, and “ full-bodied gaiety of our 
English Cider-Cellar.” But there is»a keqieyefor 
subtle absurdity, a glance which unveils affecta¬ 
tion and penetrates bombast, the most delicate 
sense of incongruity, the liveliest disrelish for all the 
moral ^d intellectual qualities which constitute 
the Bore, and a vtin of personal raillery as refined 
|s it is pungent. Sydney Smith spoke of Sir 
James Mackintosh as “abating and dissolving pom¬ 
pous gentlemen with the most successful ridiculed’ 
The jwords'^not iAaptly describe Arnold’s jnethod of 
handling personal and literary pretentiousrffess. 
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His praise as a phrase-maker is in all the 
Churches of literature. It was his skill in 
this respect whifh eli^itM tfte liveliest compli¬ 
ments from a transcendent performer in the same 
field. In 1881 he wrote to his sister'; “On 
Friday night I had a long talk with Lord Bwcons- 
field. He ended by declaring that I was the 
only living Englishman who had become a classic 
in his own lifetime. ’The fact is that what I have 
done in establishing a number of current phrases, 
such as Philistinism^ Sweetness and Lights and all 
that is just the thing to strike him.” In 1884 
he wrote from ^America about his phrase, ’The 
Remnant —“ That term is going the round of the 
United States,. and I understand what Dizzy 
meant when he said that I had performed ‘ a great 
achievement in launching phrases. ’ ” *But his 
wise epigrams and compendious sentences about 
books and life, admirable in themselves, will 
hardly recall the true man to the recollection of his 
friends so effectually as his sketch of the English 
Academy, disturbed by a “ flight of Corinthian 
leading articles, and cm irruption of Mr. G. A. 
Sala; ” his comparison of Miss Cobbe’s new 
religion to the British College of Health ; his 
parallel between Phidias’ statue of the Olympian 
Zeus and ^Coles’ truss-manufiictory ; Sir WiUiam 
Harcoisrt’s attempt to “ develop a system of un- 
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sectarian religion from the Life of Mr. Pickwick ; ” 
the ” portly jeweller from Cheapside,” with his 
“ passionate, abs<?rbing, * almqpt bloo<i-thirsty 
clinging to life ; ” the grandiose war-correspo»d- 
^ence of the Times^ and old Russell’s guns 
gettings a little honey-combed ; ” Lord Lumping- 
ton’s subjection to “the grand, old, fortifying, 
classical currfculum,” and the “ feat of mental 
gymnastics ” by which he bbtained his degree ; 
the Rev. Esau Hittall’s “ longs and sliorts about 
the Calydonian Boar, which were not bad ; ” 
the agitation of the Paris Correspondent of the 
Daily telegraph on hearing the wopd “ delicacy ” ; ‘ 
the “ bold, bad men, the haunters of Social Science 
Congresses,” who declaim “ a sweet union of 
philosophy and poetry ” from Wordsworth 
on the duty of the State towards education ; 
the impecunious author “ commercing \jith the 
stars” in Grub Street, reading “the Star for 
wisdom and charity, the telegraph for taste anti 
style,” and looking for • the letter from the 
Literary* Fund, “ enclosing half-a-crown, the 
promise of my dmner at Ciyistmas, and the kind 
wishes oi* Lord Stanhope * for my better success 
in authorship.” 

' See p. 207. 

* Fhilip fVniy, V** Earl Stanhope (1805-4875), His¬ 
torian, and Patron of Letters. • 
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felt; but first of all a word„must be said a6out his 
Method. 






(if. A0<3 t(i. whom we know 


^Jw 

aster, he is sliesdy h Celtic. He is onlj^^^t)^ 

^ M^he^is wri&^in 

Rcvdutioiif 

aU over W^i UmI Ic^f ^ 

dom are in die air; d» lo^g^^dei^^ riBUcimium 
of peace and IwthcriidDd seems to be just on the 
eve of realization. But, amid aU this glorious h i^y . 
b^ly, this “ joy of eventful living,” * the ymti^ 
stands^ . interwted 

detatlied i^^ ^ 


earliest 
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peerage and eldest sonship and immense properties 
has struck ” ; he thinkj t|jat ^ five years’ contin¬ 
uance of these irfttitutions is “ long enough, cer¬ 
tainly, for patience, already at death’s door,,to have 
to die in.” He pities (in a sonnet) “ the armies, 
of the homeless and unfed.” But all the time he 
j^sents the “ hot, dizzy trash which people afe 
talking ” about the Revolution. He Sees a tor|;ent 
of America*! vulgarity and '■'■laideur ” threatening to 
overflow Europe. He thipks England, as it is, 

“ not liveable-in,” but is convinced that a Govern¬ 
ment of Chartists would not mend matters ; and, 
after telling a Republican friend that “ God knows 
it, 4 am with you,” he thus qualifies his sym¬ 
pathy— 

Yet, when I muse on what life is, I seem , 

Rather to patience prompted, than that proud 
I’^pspcct of hope which France proclaims so loud— 
France, lamed in all^rcat arts, in none supreme. 

In fine, he is critical of his own country, critial 
of all foreign nations, critical of existing institu¬ 
tions, critical of well-meant but uninstructed 
attempts to set them right. And, as he was in 
the beginning, so he continued throughout his 
life and to its close. It is impossible to conceive 
of him as an enthusiastic and unqualified partisan 
ot any cause, creed, party, society, or system. 
Admiration he had, for worthy objects, in abundant 
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store ; high appreciation for what was excellent ; 
sympathy with all sincePe iPnd ujjward-tending en¬ 
deavour. But few indeed were the objects which 
he fouhd whcjly admirable, and keen was his 
*eye*for the flaws and foibles which war against 
absolute perfection. On the.last day of his life he 

said in a not« to the present writer : “S- has 

written a letter full of shriekings and cursings 
about my innocent article ; the Americans will 
get their notion of it from that, arid I shall never 
be able to enter America again.” That “ inno¬ 
cent article ” was an estimate, based on his 
experience in two recent visits to the United 
Stales, of American civilization. “Innocent” 
perhaps it was, but it was essAitially cskical. He 
began by saying that in America the “ political 
and social problem ” had been well ^solved ; that 
there the constitution and government were to 
the people as well-fitting clothes to a man ; that 
he found a closer union between classes there than 
elsewher.e, and a more “ homogeneous ” nation. 
But then he went.on to say ifiat, besides the politi¬ 
cal and social problem, there was a “ human 
|frobIem,”and that in trying to solve this America 
had been less successful—indeed, very unsuc¬ 
cessful. The “ hitman problem ” was the problem 
•of civilizatibn, and civilization meant “ Iiumaniza- 
tion in society ”—the development of the best in 
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man, in and by a social sy^cm. And here he 
pronounced America dtffeotive# America generally 
—^life, people, possessions—was not interest*- 
ing.” Americans lived willingly in places called 
by such names as Briggsville, Jacksonville tind“ 
Marcellus. The general tendency of * public 
opinion was against distinction. America offered 
no satisfaction to the sense for beauty, the sense 
for elevation. Tall talk and self-glorification 
were rampant, and no criticism was tolerated. 
In fine, there were many countries, less free and 
less prosperous, which were more civilized. 

That “innocent article,” written in r 888, shows 
exactly the same balanced tone and temper—--the 
same critkal attitude towards things with which 
in the main he sympathizes—as the letters of 
1848. 

And what is true of the beginning and the end 
is true of the long tract which lay between. 
From first to last he was a Critic—a calm and 
impartial judge, a serene distributor of praise and 
blame—never a zeajpt, never ^a prophet, never 
an advocate, never a dealer in that **plague and 
mob-pleasing ” of which he truly said that it “Is 
a real talent and tempts many men to apostasy." 

For some forty years he t|ught his fellow- 
men, and all his teaching was conveyed through 
the critical medium. He never dogmatized, 
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preached, or laid down the law. Some great 
masters have taught ^ by passionate glorihca- 
t]on of favourite personalities* or ideals, pas¬ 
sionate, denunciation of what they disliked* or 
,despised. Nof such was Arnold’s method ; he 
himself described it, most happily, as “ sinuous, 
eiTsy, unpolemical.” By h's free yet courteouc 
har\^ling of* subjects the most august and con¬ 
ventions the most respectable, he won tp his side 
a band of disciples wljo had been repelled by the 
brutality and cocksureness of more boisterous 
teachers. He was as temperate in eulogy as in 
condemnation ; he could hint* a virtue and 
hesitate a liking.* • 

It hapj^ns, as we have just* seen, that his 
earliest and latest criticisms were cnticisms of 
Institutions, and a great part of his critical writing 
deals with similar topics ; but these will i)e more 
conveniently considered when we come to estimate 
hij effect on Society and Politics, That effect 
will perhaps be found to have been more consider¬ 
able thart his contemporaries imagined ; for, though 
it became a convefttion to jAaise his literary per- 
fprmance^and judgments, it was no less a conven¬ 
tion to dismiss as visionary and absurd whatever 
he wrote about the State and the Community. 

But in tlje meantime we must say a word about 
‘ “ just hint a £iult, and hesitate dislike.”— Poft. 
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his critical method when appljed to Life, and when 
applied ,to Books. When^one^speaks of criticism, 
one is generally thinking of prose. But, when we 
spd&k of Arnold s criticism, it is necessary tp widen 
the scope of one’s observation ; fdr he was n^ver, 
more essentially the critic than when he concealed 
the true character of’his method in the guise of 
poetry. Even if we decline to accept his strange 
judgment (hat all poetry “is at bottom a criticism 
of life,” still we must perceive that, as a matter 
of fact, many of his own poems are as essentially 
critical as his Essays or his Lectures. 

We all remember that he poked fun at those 
misguided Wordsworthians who seek to glorify 
their master by claiming for him an “etliical 
system as-distinctive and capable of exposition as 
Bishop Butler s,” and “ a scientific system of 
thoughy’ But surely we find in his own poetry 
a sustained doctrina of self-mastery, duty, and 
pursuit of truth, which is essentially ethical, and 
in its form, as nearly “scientific” and systematic as 
the nature of poetry permits. And this ’doctrine 
IS conveyed, not by j*sitive, hoftatory, or didactic 
methods, but by Criticism—the calm praise of wh%t 
commends itself to his judgment, the gentle 
but decisive rebuke of whatever offends or 
darkens or misleads. Of him'it m^ be truly 
said, a? he said of GoCthe, that 
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He took the sufr<ying human race. 

He read each wound, each weakness clear 
And struck his Unger* on* the pl|ce. 

And said : Thou ailest,h€re^ and here. 

• 

» PJis deepest ’conviction about the suffering 
human J^ce” would seem to have been that its worst 
miseries arise from a too exMted estimate of it» 
capacities. J9len are perpetually disappointed and 
disillusioned because they expect too njuch from 
human life and human nature, and persuade 
themselves that their experience, here and here¬ 
after, will be, not what they have any reasonable 
grounds for expecting, but what they imagine or 
desire. The true philosophy is that which 

Neither makes man too much *a god, 

Nor God too much a man. 

Wordsworth thought it a boon to/‘feel that we 
are greater than we know ’/ : Arnold thought 
it a misfortune. Wordsworth drew from the 
sh*adowy impressions of the past the most 
splendid, intimations of the future. Against 
such vain imaginings ArncJd set, in prose, the 
“ inexorable sentence ” in which Butler warned us 
to eschew pleasant self-deception ; and, in verse, 
the persistent question— 

Say, w^at blinds us, that we claim the glory 

,Of possessing powers not our share ?. 
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He rebuked 

• Wishes unworthjk a n^n full-grown, 
taught that there are 

Joys which were not for our us® designed 

He warned discontented youth not to • expect 
greater happiness frdm advancing years, because* 

one thing only has been lent 
T« youth and age in common—discontent. 

Friendship is a broken reed, for 

Our vaunted life is one long funeral, 

and even Hope is buried with the “faces that 
smiled and fled.” 

% 

Death, at least iij some of its aspects, seemed 
to him th^ 

Stern law of ever}- mortal lot, 

•Whiclf man, proud man, finds hard to bear ; 
And builds himself I know not what 
Of second life I know not where. 

And yet, in gleams of happier insight, he saw 
the man who “ flagged not in this earthly strife,” 

His soul well-knit, and all his battles v^n, 

mount, though hardly, to eternal life. And, 
dfi he mused over his father’s grave, the convic¬ 
tion forced itself upon his mind' that somewhere 
in the •“labour-house of being” there still was 
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emplpyment for that father’s strength, “ zealous, 
beneficent, firm.” 

^ Here indeed is the more clfeerful aspect of 
his “ criticism of life.” Such happiness* as 
map is capable* of enjoying is conditioned by a 
frank recognition of his weaknesses and limita- 
tibns ; but it requires also for its fulfilment the 
sedulous ancf dutiful employment of such powers 
and opportunities as he has. 

First and foremost, jie must realize the “majes¬ 
tic unity ” of his nature, and not attempt by 
morbid introspection to dissect himself into 


Affections, Instincts, Principles,’and Powers, 
^ Impulse and Reason, Freedom and Control. 
Then he fhust learn that 


,To its own impulse every creature stirs. 

He must live by his own light, and let earth 
live by hers. The forces of nature* are To be in 
this respect his teachers— 


But with joy the stan perform their shining, 

Ai|d the sea its long moon-silvered roll ; 

For self-poised they live, nor pine with noting 
All the fever 01“ some diffcrlflg soul. 

• But, though he is to learn from Nature and love 
Nature and enjoy Nature, he is to remember that 
she ^ 

never was the friend of one, 

, Nor promised love she could not give ; 
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and so he is not to expect too much from her, or 
demand impossible boonij, §till less is he to be 
content with feehng himself “ in harmony ” with 
her ; for 

Man covets all which Nature has, but more. 

Xhat “ more ” is Conscience and the Moral Sense. 

Man must begin, know this, where Nature ends 
Nature and man can never be fast friends. 

And this brings us to the idea of Duty as set 
forth in his poems, and Duty resolves itself 
into three main elements : Truth—Work—Love. 
Truth comes fit^t. Man’s prime duty is to know 
thihgs as they are. Truth can only be attained % 
light, and .light’he< must cultivate, he *must wor¬ 
ship. Arnold’s highest praise for a lost friend is 
that he was “ a child of light ” ; that he had 
“truth ‘Without alloy,” 

And joy in light, and power to spread the joy. 

The saddest part of that friend’s death is the ftar 
that it may bring, 

After light’s ter^, a term of ftcity ; 

the best hope for the future, that light ^ill retugi 
and banish the follies, sophistries, delusions, which 
have accumulated in the darkness. “ Lucidity of 
soul ” may be—nay, must be,—sad ^ ; but-it is 
not less imperative. And the truth which light 
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reveals must not only be sought earnestly and 
cherished carefully^ buf ^ven, when the cause 
demands it, championed strenuoifsly. The voices 
conflict, the joy of battle, the “ garments rolled 
•in hloocf,*’ the ^ burning and fuel of fire have 
little place in Arnold’s poetry. But once at any 
rate he bursts into a strain so passionate, set 
con^atant, that it is difficult for a disciple to 
recognize his voice ; and then the motive is a 
summons to a last charge for Truth and Light— 

They out-talk’d thee, hiss’d thee, tore thee ? 

Better men fared thus before thee ; 

Fired their ringing shot and pass’dT 
Hotly charged—and sank at last. 

• • 

Charge once more, then, and t>e dumb 

L<it the victors, when they come. 

When the forts of folly fall. 

Find thy body by the wall ! 

But the note of battle, even for what he holds 
dearest and most sacred, is not a familiar note in 
his poetry. He had no natural love of 

the throng’d fiehl where winding comes by strife. 

tjis critiefsm of life sets a higher value on work 
than on fighting. “ Toil unsever’d from tran¬ 
quillity,”—“labour, accomplish’d in repose ”—' 
thi S'is his ^deal of happiness and duty# 

' Isaiah. 
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Even the Duke of Wellington—surely an un¬ 
promising subject for^ pqetiCjj eulogy—is praised 

because he wa^ a worker, 

(. 

Laborious, persevering, serious, firm. . 

Nature, again, is called in to teach us the secret* 
of successful labour. Her forces are incessantly 
k work, and in that work they are^ entirely con¬ 
centrated— 

Bounded by themselves, and unregardful 
In what state God’s other works may be, 

In their own tasks all their powers pouring, 

These attain the mighty life you sec. 

But those wjio had the happiness of knoi 
Arnold in the flesh will feel that they neve 
clearly recognize his natural voice as when, by 
criticism o*f life, he is inculcating the great law of 
Love. Even in the swirl of Revolution fie clings 
to his fpced idea of love as duty. After discussing 
the rise and fall tof dynasties, the crimes of 
diplomacy, the characteristic defects of rival 
nations, and all the stirring topics of the time, 
he abruptly concludes his criticism with an appeal 
to Love. “ Be kind if) the neiglTbours—‘ this is all 
we can.’ ” 

And as in his prose, so in his poetry. Love, 
fcven in arrest of formal justice, is the motive ot 
The ^kk, King in Bokhara ; Ibve, that wipes 
out sin, of Saint Brandan — 
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That germ of kindness, in the womb 

Of mercy caught, did ncjt expire ; 

Outlives my gulit, outlives my dnom. 

And friends me in the pit of fire. 

• 

T^e *Neckan *and T^he Forsaken Merman tell 
*the tak of contemptuous unkindness and its 
enduring poison. A Pttture at Newstead 
depots the mexpiable evils wrought by violent 
wrong. Poor Matthias tells in a parable the 
cruelty, not less real because unconscious, of im¬ 
perfect sympathy— 

Human longings, human fears, 

Miss our eyes and miss our eaiy. 

Little helping, wounding much, 
yull of heart, and hard of touch, 

Brother man’s despairing fign 

• Who may trust us to divine ? 

In Geist's Gravey the “loving heart,” the 
“ patient soul ” of the dog-friend are m'?ide to 
“ read their homily to man”; and the theme of the 
hoinily is still the same : the preciousness of the 
love which outlives the grave. But nowhere 
perhaps is his cjpetrine ab^ut the true divinity 
of love s<i exquisitely expressed as in The Good 
Shepherd with the Kid — 

He saves the sheep, the goals He doth ml save ., 
So raqg TertttUian’s sentence . . . 

.• . . . But she sigh’d,* ^ 

Tht infant Church ! Of love she felt the tide 
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Stream on her from her Lord’s yet recent grave. 

then she smiled^^ and in^the Catacombs, 

With eye suffused but heart inspired true, 

On those walls subterranean, where she hid 
Her head ’mid ignominy, death, and tombs, " 

She the Good Shepherd’s hasty image drew— 

And on His shoulders not a lamb, a kid. 

bo much, then, for his Criticism of Life, 
applied in and through his poems. It is n 
easy to estimate, even approximately, the elfe 
produced by a loved and gifted poet, who f 
thirty years taught an audience, fit though few, 
that the main concerns of human life were Truth, 
Work, and Love. Those “ two noblest of things. 
Sweetness and Ljght ” (though heaven cyily kiHows 
what theyrfjieant to‘Swift), meant to him Love and 
Truth ; and to these he added the third gr^at ideal, 
Work—patient, persistent, undaunted effort for 
what a‘man genuinely believes to be high and 
beneficent ends. Such a “ Criticism of Life,” we 
must all admit, is not unworthy of one who see^cs- 
to teach his fellow-men ; even though some may 
doubt whether poetry is the medium best fitted 
for conveying it. 

We must now turn our attention to his pek- 
formances in the field of literary criticism ; and 
tVe begin in the year 1853. He had won the 
prize for an English poem at Rugby, and agai’n at 
Oxford. In 1849 he had published without his 
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name, and had recalled, a thin volume, called The 
Strayed Reveller^ and^otber ^oems. He had done 
the same with Empedocles on Etna •and other Poems 
in 1852.. The best contents of these two volunTes 
were,com*bined ih Poems^ 18 53, and to this book he 
'gave a preface, which was his first essay in Literary 
Criticism, In this essay he enounces a certain doc-, 
trine of poetry*, and, true to his lifelong practice, he 
enounces it mainly by criticism of what other people 
had said. A favourite cry of the time was that 
Poetry, to be vital and interesting, must “ leave 
the exhausted past, and draw its subjects from 
matters of present import.” It wa,s the favourite 
theory of Middle Class Liberalism. The Spgc- 
tator* uttened it with characteristic gravity; 
Kingsley taught it obliquely in J/f 6 n Locke. 
Arnold ‘assailed it as “completely false,” as 
“ having a philosophical form and air, but po real 
basis in fact.” In assailing,it, he justified his 
constant recourse to Antiquity for subject and 
method; he exalted Achilles, Prometheus, 
Clytemnestra, and Dido as eternally interesting ; 
he asserted that themiost famous poems of the nine¬ 
teenth century “left the reader cold in comparison 
with the effect produced upon him by the latter 
books of the ///W, by the Oresteuty or by the* 
episode of Dido.”* He glorified the Gj-eeks as 
the “ unapproached masters of the grand Vyle." 
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Me ^ Vi^tared to dt>i% wHe^lr ^ 
of “S^te^)eafe, “ the, gi;^%t, perh^, of all 
‘iiilnies,”^ha(l been wholly advan^g;eous 
4o «ie wHIers of {xjetry. He weigh(^ Keats in tli^ 
l^n^^l^nst Se^Qcles and found him Wanting* 
>C)f eoutse^^tfais criticism, so hostijle to the cur- 
iPlnt cdlit ^ moment, was endlessly misinteV- 
pit^ed ^d tnisudderstood. He tiius explained 
his doctrine In a Preface to a Second Edition of 
his Poems : “It has been said that'1 wish to 
limit the ’ poet, in his choice of subjects, to the 
period of Greek and Roman antiquity ; but it is 
not so. I only counsel him " to choose for his 
subjects^gf^t actions, without regarding to what 
time they^b^rtg.”, A few years latef he wrote 
to a friena (in a letter hitherto -unpunished) : 
“The modern world is the widest and richest 
material cvefoflfered to the artist; but the mould¬ 
ing and representing power of the artist is not, or 
has not yet become (in my opinion), commensuipte 
with his material, his mundus representandus. This 
adequacy of the artist to his wOrld, this domhiapd 
of the latter by him,^^ems to Ae to be Whatcon- 
sti^tes a first-^daSs poetifc epoch, and to ffistinguiah 
it suclf an ^wh as pur own ; in this sense, 

\he HoifiMic ahd £fiaabedl^p(^try sdems.to me 
of a superiPt Ip purS| fcuglf the world 
repre^tad by km far less full and significant” 
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Itkcre ^ ^ to describe in greater detail 
the tifro-B^epares, w}\|ch gm^read, amonj^dier 
incongfttoua| surroundings, m thi volume called 
Irish and Others, But thef are worth 

nodng» hearse in them, at the age of thirty, 
he first cilsplayeill^ the peculiar temper in 
lit^-ary. crit^ism which so conspicuously marked!* 
him«to the *end; and that temper happily 
infected the cridcal writing of a whole generation ; 
until the Iron Age returned, and the bludgeon was 
taken down from its shelf^ and the scalping- 
knife was refurbished. 

In his critical temper, lucidity, courage, 
and ^serenity were equally blended. In his 
diticism of books, j|ps in his qrititism of life, he 
aimed fifst at Lucidity—at that dear ligh% 
uncoloured by prepossession, which should enable 
him to see things as they really are. * In a*word, 
he judged for himself; and, diowever much his 
judgment might run counter to prejudicq| Or 
tradition,|he dared to enounce it and persist in 
it. He sppke with proper contempt (^itlie 
“ tenth-r^te critic^ for whoi&^iy violent shock 
to«the pid^ taste would be a^^ temerity not to be 
ridted**; but that temerity fie himsdf had t» 
rich i^isndbuice» JBbmer mid Sophodes ire tiie 
only ^ioets of if my memory serrte nu^ 

he never* iritrtB a^ sfiiqiaragtfi^ 
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speare is, and rightly, a^ object of national 
worship ; yet ArnoljJ ventured to point out his 
“over-curiousnCss of expression” ; and, where he 
writes— 

Till that BellSna’s bridegroom, lapped in prooH 

Confronted him with self-comparisons, 

Arnold dared to say that the** writing was 
“ detestable.” 

Macaulay is, perhaps less rightly, another 
object of national worship ; yet Arnold denounced 
the “ confident shallowness which makes him so 
admired by public speakers and leading-article 
writers, and so intolerable to all searchers for 
truth ” ; and frankly avowed that to his mind “ a 
man’s pd^er to detect the ring of false metal in 
the Lays of Ancient Rome was a good measure ot 
his fiyiess to give an opinion about poetical 
matters at all.” According to Macaulay, Burke 
was “ the greatest man since Shakespeare.” 
Arnold admired Burke, revered him, paid him 
the highest compliment by trying to ‘apply his 
ideas to actual life ^ but, whert Burke urged his 
great arguments by obstetrical and pathological 
illustrations, Arnold was ready to denounce his 
extravagances, his capriciousness, his lapses from 
good tas^e. 

The same perfectly courageous criticism, quali- 
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fying generous admiration, he applied in turn to 
Jeremy Taylor and Addison ; to Milton, and 
, Pope, and Gray, and feeats, and Shelley, and 
Scott—to all the principal luminaries of cfUr 
literary "heaven.* He went all lengths with 
*Mr. Swinburne in praising Byron’s “sincerity 
and strength,” but he qualified the praise—“ Our, 
soul had feit him like the thunder’s roll,”— 
with “ he taught us little.” Devout Words¬ 
worthian as Arnold is, he does not shrink from 
saying that much of Wordsworth’s work is “quite 
uninspired, flat and dull,” and sets himself to 
the task of “ relieving him from 9 great deal of 
the poetical baggage which now encumbers 
him.’’ 

And so Lucidity, which reveals thb Truth, 
enounces its decisions with absolute courage ; and 
to Lucidity and Courage is added the crowning 
grace of Serenity. However jnuch the subject of 
his study may offend his taste or sin against his 
juJgment, he never loses his temper with 
the author whom he is criticizing. He never 
bludgeons or scaips or sc^ifies; but serenely 
indicates. With the calm gesture of a superior 
authority, the defects and blots which mar 
perfection, but which the unthinking multitude* 
ignores, or,^t wofst, admires. , 

The y<girs i860 and 1861 mark an im{fbrtant 
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stage in the developmont of his critical 
method. He was n^w JPrqfessor of Poetry at 
Oxford, and hi delivered from the professorial 
chair his famous lectures On translating 
Homer,” to which in 1862 he a^ded his “.Last 

• 

Words.” As much as anything which he 
‘ever wrote, these lectures have a chance of livfng 
and being enjoyed when we are dust. *For 
Homer is immortal, and he who interprets 
Homer to Englishmen may hope at least for a 
longer life than most of us. 

Few are those who can still recall the graceful 
figure in its silken gown ; the gracious address, 
the slightly supercilious smile, of the Milton ^eune 
et voyageant^^ jtist j-eturned from contifct with all 
that was best in French culture to instruct and 
astonish his own university ; few who can still 
catch the cadence of the opening sentence : “ It 
has more than once* been suggested to me that I 
should translate Homer ” ; few that heard the 
fine tribute of the aged scholar,* who, as the 
young lecturer closed a later discourse, murmured 
to himself, “ The Artgel ended.** 

With his characteristic trick of humorous mock- 
humility, Arnold wrote to a friendly reviewer who 

‘ .He Was so described by George San^. 

* Dr. Williams, Principal of Jesus College. 
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praised these lectures on translating Homer : “lam 
glad any influential jierson should call attention to 
the fact that there was some criticism in the three 
lectures; most, people seem to have gathered 
.notlfing from them except that I abused F. W. 
Newman, and liked English hexameters.” 

Criticisms jsf criticism are the most melan-* 
choly reading in the world, and therefore no 
attempt will here be made to examine in detail 
the praise which in these lectures he poured 
upon the supreme exemplar of pure art, or the 
delicious ridicule with which he assailed the most 
respectable attempts to render H6mer into Eng¬ 
lish.* For the praise, let one quotation suffice— 
“ Homer’s grandeur is not th# m'lxed jyid turbid 
grandeur of the great poets of the North, of the 
authors of Othello and Faust ; it is a perfect, a 
lovely grandeur. Certainly his poetry hasrall the 
energy and power of the p6etry of our ruder 
climates ; but it has, besides, the pure lines of an 
Ionian horizon, the liquid clearness of an Ionian 

On the Ridicule, we must 'dwell a little more at 
Icffjgth ; for this was, in the modern slang, “ a 
new departure ” in his critical method. At the 
date when ^ he published his Lectures on trans¬ 
lating Homa-y English criticism of litenrtuy was, 
and for Sbme time had been, an extremely solemn 
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business. Much of it had been exceedingly 
good, * for it ^ad Uberf produced by Johnson 
and Coleridge, and De Quincey and Hazlitt. 
Much had been atrociously bad, resembling 
all too closely Mr. Curdle’s pamphlet “in s'lxty- 
four pages, post pctavo, on the character. of 
the Nurse’s deceased husband in Romeo and 
Juliety with an enquiry whether he had ftally 
been a ‘ merry man ’ in his lifetime, or whether 
it was merely his widow’s affectionate partiality 
that induced her so to report him.” ‘ 

But, whether good or bad, criticism had been 
solemn. Even Arnold’s first performances in the 
art had been as grave as Burke or Wordsworth. 
But in hu5 Lecture? on translating Homer he added a 
new resource to his critical apparatus. He still pur¬ 
sued Lucidity, Courage, and Serenity ; he still 
praised temperately and blamed humanely; but 
now he brought to‘the enforcement of his literary 
judgment the aid of a delicious playfulnfess. 
Cardinal Newman was not ashamed tp talk of 
“chucking ” a thingpff, or gettyig into a “ scrape.” 
So perhaps a humble disciple may b^ permitted 
to say that Arnold pointed his criticisms with 
.“chaff.” 

This method of depreciating literary perform- 
> See Nicholas Nkkleb), chapter xxir. * 
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ances which one dislikes, of conveying dissent from 
literary doctrines which^on^ consfders erroneous, 
had fallen* out of use in our Mterary criticism. 
It was least to be expected from a professofial 
chair in a venerable university—least of all from a 
professor not yet forty, who might have been ex¬ 
pected to be weighed down add solemnized by th® 
grejtness of Ris function and the awfulness of his 
surroundings. Hence arose the simple and 
amusing wrath of pedestrian poets like Mr. 
Ichabod Wright, and ferocious pedants like 
Professor Francis Newman, and conventional 
worshippers of such idols as Scott and Macaulay, 
when they found him poking his seraphic /un 
at the notion that Homer’s ^ong was like “ an 
elegant,and simple melody from an African of the 
Gold Coast,” or at lines so purely prosaic as— 

All these thy anxious cares are also mine,* 

Partner beloved ; 

of so eccentric as— 

Nor liefly thee would I advance to man-ennobling battle, 
or SO painful as-*- 

'fo every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late. 

This habit of enlisting playfulness in aid of 
litdrary jiudgment was carried a step .further in 
Essays •in Criticismy published in 1865. This 
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book, of which Mr. Paul justly remarks that it 
was “ a great intellectual event,” was a collection 
of essays written in the y^rs 1863 and 1864. 
The original edition contained a preface dealing 
very skittishly with Bishop Colensfc’s biblical aber¬ 
rations. The allusion to Colenso was, wisely* 
^omitted from later ^editions, but the preface as 
it stands contains (besides the divinely-beautiful 
eulogy of Oxford) some of Arnold’s most delightful 
humour. He never wrote anything better than 
his apology to the indignant Mr. Ichabod Wright ; 
his disclaimer of the title of Professor, “ which I 
share with so many distinguished men—Professor 
Pepper, Professor Anderson, Professor Frickel ” ; 
his attempt to cpmfort the old gentleman who was 
afraid of being murdered, by reminding him that 
“il n’y a pas d’homme necessaire ” ; and in all 
these cases the humour subserves and advances a 
. serious criticism of bpoks or of life. 

As we have now seen him engaged in the 
duty of criticizing others, it will not be out of 
place to cite in this connexion, though they 
belong to other perio/ls, some Criticisms of him¬ 
self. As far back as 1853, he had obsetved, wi^h 
characteristic lucidity, that the great fault of his 
earlier poems was “ the absence of charm.” 
“Charm” was indeed the element* in which 
they were deficient; but, as years advanced, charm 
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was superadded to thought and feeling. In 1867, 
he said in a letter tp hj^ fijjend F. T. Palgrave ; 
“ Sainte Beuve has written to* me with great 
interest about the Obermann poem, which he is 
getting translated. Swinburne fairly took my 
breath- away. I must say the general public 
pfaise me in the dubious *style in which old 
W<jrdsworth used to praise Bernard Barton, James 
Montgomery, and suchlike ; and the writers of 
jx)etry, on the other hand—Browning, Swin¬ 
burne, Lytton—praise me as the general public 
praises its favourites. This is a curious reversal 
of the usual order of things. Perhaps it is from 
an exaggerated estimate of my own unpopularity 
and obsciiVity as a poet, but; my first impulse 
is to bq astonished at Swinburne’s praising me, 
and to think it an act of generosity. Also 
he picks passages which 1 myself should have 
picked, and which 1 have n»t seen other people 
pitk.” 

In 1869, when the first Collected Edition of his 
jx)ems was in the press, he wrote to Palgrave, 
who had suggested some alterations, this estimate 
of his own merits and defects,— 

“I am really very much obliged to you for your 
letter. I think the printing has made too much 
progress to’^llow of dealing with any of-the long 
things now ; I have left ‘ Meropc ’ aside entirely. 
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but the rest I have reprinted. In a succeeding edition, 
howevdr, I am not at all sureothat I shall not leave 
out second part of the ‘ Church of Brou.’ With 
regard to the others, I think shall let them 
stand—but often for other reasons than because 
of their intrinsic merit. For instance, I agree that 
*n the ‘ Sick King in Bokhara ’ there^ is a flatness in 
parts ; but then it was the first thing of mine dear 
old Clough thoroughly liked. Against ‘ Tristram,’ 
too, many objections may fairly be urged ; but 
then the subject is a very popular one, and many 
people will tell you they like it best of anything 
I have written. All this has to be taken into 
account. ‘ Balder ’ perhaps no one cares much 
for excepj^ myselfs but I have always thought, 
though very likely I am wrong, that it has not had 
justice done to it ; I consider that it has a natural 
propriety of diction and rhythm which is what 
we all prize so mtich in Virgil, and which is 
not common in English poetry. For instance, 
Tennyson has in the Idylls something dainty 
and tourmenti which^ excludes ^this natural pro¬ 
priety ; and I have myself in ‘ Sohjab ’ some¬ 
thing, not dainty, but tourmenti and MiltonicaSly 
ytmpoulliy which excludes it . . . We have enough 
Scandinavianism in our natpre and history 
to npikti a short conspectus of < the Scan¬ 
dinavian mythology admissible. As* to the 
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shorter things, th^ * Dream ’ I have struck 
out. * One lesson ’ • I •have, re-writt^n and 
banished from its pre-eminence as an intro¬ 
ductory, piece., ‘To Marguerite’ (I suppose 
yoif mean ‘ We were apart ’ and not ‘ Yes ! in 
the sc 3 i ’) I had paused o%er, but my instinct 
was to strikt^ it out, and now your suggestion 
comes to confirm this instinct, I shall act upon 
it. The same with ‘ Second Best.’ It is quite 
true there is a horrid falsetto in some stanzas 
of the * Gipsy Child ’—it was a very youthful 
production. I have re-written those stanzas, but 
am not quite satisfied with the poem even now. 
‘Shakespeare’ 1 have re-written. ‘Cruikshank’ 
I have re-titled, and re-arrartged thq. ‘ World’s 
Triumphs.’ ‘ Morality ’ I stick to—and ‘ Pal¬ 
ladium,’ also. ‘ Second Best ’ 1 strike out and 
will try to put in ‘ Modern Sappho ’ iifstead— 
though the metre is not right. In the‘Voice’ 
the falsetto rages too furiously ; 1 can do nothing 
with it,; ditto in ‘ Stagirius,’ which 1 have 
struck out. §ome hal^-dozen other things 
I either Jtave struck out, or think of striking 
dUt. ‘ Hush, not to me at this bitter departing ’ 
is one of them. The Preface I omit entirely. 
‘ St. Bran^an,’ like ‘ Self-Deception,’ is not a 
piece that 'all satisfies me, but I shall let^th of 
them stAnd.” 
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In 1879 he wrote with reference to the edition 
of his poems in two volumes-*- 

“ In beginning with ‘ early poems ’ I fol¬ 
lowed, as I have done tlyoughopt, the 
chronological arrangement adopted in ‘ the. 
last edition, an arrangement which is, bn the 
“Whole, I think, the most satisfactory. The title 
of ‘ early ’ implies an excuse for defective work, of 
which I would not be supposed blind to the 
defects—such as the ‘ Gipsy Child,’ which you 
suggest for exclusion ; but something these early 
pieces have which later work has not, and many 
people—perhaps for what are in truth faults in 
the poems—have liked them. You have been 
a good fqend l:o \ny poems from the first, one 
of those whose approbation has been a real 
source of pleasure to me. There are things 
which ‘I should like to do in poetry before 
I die, and of which lines and bits have long 
been done, in particular Lucretius, St. Alexins, 
and the journey of Achilles after deatl\ to the 
Island of Leuce ; but,we accomplish what we can, 
not what we will.” 

Enough, perhaps, has now been said abotit 
his critical method; and, as this book pro¬ 
poses to deal with results, it is, right,to ent^uire 
into the ‘effect of that method upon men who 
aspired to follow him, at whatever distance, in 
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the path of criticism^ The answer can be easily 
given. He taught^ us^ fifst and forempst, to 
judge for ourselves ; to take nefthing at second 
hand ; to bow the knee to no reputation, how¬ 
ever, high its p*edestal in the Temple of Fame, 
’unless we were satisfied of its right to stand where 
it was. Then he taught us fo discriminate, even* 
in what we lo^ed best, between its excellences and 
its defects; to swallow nothing whole, but to 
chew the cud of disinterested meditation, and 
accept or reject, praise or blame, in accordance 
with our natural and deliberate taste. He taught 
us to love Beauty supremely, to ensue it, to be on 
the look out for it ; and, when we found it—when 
we found •what really and A^ithout convention 
satisfied ^ our “ sense for beauty ”—to** adore it, 
and, as far as we could, to imitate it. Contrari¬ 
wise, he taught us to shun and eschew wljat was 
hideous, to make war upon it, and to be on 
our guard against its contaminating influence. 
And this teaching he applied alike to hideousness 
in charafcter, sight, and sound—to “watchful 
jealousy ” and raficour and Vincleanness; to the 
“ dismal Wapperly Hills,” and the “ uncomeli¬ 
ness of Margate,” the “ squalid streets of Beth¬ 
nal Green,” and “ Coles’ Truss Manufactory 
standing wliere it’ought not, on the finest site in 
Europe ”.; to such poetry as— 
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And scarcely had she'begun to wash 

When she was. awjre (jf the grisly gash. 

c 

to «uch hymns as— 

O happy place! 

When shall I be 
My JGod with Thee, 

To see Thy face 1 

“What a touch of grossness! ” he exclaimed, “what 
an original shortcoming in the more delicate 
spiritual perceptions, is shown by the natural 
growth amongst us of such hideous names— 
Higginbottom, Stiggins, Bugg! In Ionia and 
At<tica they were luckier in this respect than J the 
best race in the wojld ’; by the Ilissus there was 
no Wragg^* poor thing ! ” 

Then he taught us to aim at sincerity in our 
intercoijirse with Nature. Never to describe her 
as others saw her, never to pretend a knowledge 
of her which we did not possess, never to endpw 
her with fanciful attributes of our own or other 
people’s imagining, never to assume her sympathy 

with mortal lots, ne^^er to forget that she, like 

• 

^ “A shocking child-murder has just been committed at Nbt- 
tingham. A girl named Wragg left the workhouse there on 
Saturday morning with her young illegitimate child. The 
child was soon afterwards found dead on, Mappcriy Hills, har¬ 
ing been strangled. Wragg is in custody.” Quoted in Stsajs 
in Critiam. 
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humanity, has her ds^rk, her awful, her revengeful 
moods. He taught us not^o be ashamed ,of our 
own sense of fun, our own facility of laughter ; 
but to let them play freely even round the objdtts 
of cmr Reasoned reverence, just in the spirit of 
'the teacher who said that no man really believed in 
his religion till he could venture to joke about it.. 
Above all, h^ taught us, even when our feelings 
were most forcibly aroused, to be serene, courteous, 
and humane ; never to scold, or storm, or bully ; 
and to avoid like a pestilence such brutality as that 
of the Saturday Review when it said that something 
or another was “ eminently worthy of a great 
nation,” and to disparage it “ eminently worthy,of 
a great fool.” He laid it down, as a “ precious 
truth ” that one’s effectiveness depeffds upon 
“ the power of persuasion, of charm ; that with¬ 
out this all fury, energy, reasoning power, acquire¬ 
ment, are thrown away and only render their owner 
more miserable. 

In a word, he combined Light with Sweet¬ 
ness, and in the combination lies his abiding 
power. 
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friends w|t« bf diis frank confession, 

which h 4 hunic w |he Wiestfisinsttw 

Teachersl.Assodaiion ;Ott die ocxaskpi of 4 us 
redremeQi froiy tie^ office of litSpecditr Thaw 
js raw(Mi |o belief that the profo^pn bn whidh 
he^ had a^t his early afiecdpns was XHplotiiscy* 
It is easy to nfc how perfecdy, in many r^pects,^ 
dipkimatic life.wodld have suited him. The pro* 
eeeds of his Feliowdfip, then considerable and 


unhampered by any conditions of residence^ would 


have supplied the tack of private fertunet He 


had some of the diplomadst’s most necessary gifts 
—love of travel, familiarity wi,th European litera¬ 
ture^ keen jnterest in foreign glides an^ insdju- 
dons, taste* for cultivated 8bciay,*fich j^joyiftent 
of life,•and fescinating manners conspicuously 
fiec from English sdffiiess and shyne^. As 
to his interest in ftireign politics, it il only 
necessary to cite England and* the Italian Questiony 
which he wrote in^i859, a«d which deals with the 


unity ai\d independence Italy. It b the first 
essay ^ch he cv/r publish^ but it abounds in 
clevnm ^d uidlfe entirely fteh from the 
whimsicali^, which in later years sometimes marred 
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his prose. Above all it shows a sympathetic in¬ 
sight iiito foreign aspi.aticns rvhich is rare indeed 
even among cultivated Englishmen. In reference 
to this pamphlet he truly observed : “ The worst 
of the English is that on foreign politics they 
search so very much more for what they like and 
‘wish to be true, than for what is true. In Paris 
there is certainly a larger body of people tha.i in 
London who treat foreign politics as a science, as 
a matter to know upon before feeling upon.” 

As regards the diplomatic life, it seems cer¬ 
tain that he would have enjoyed it thoroughly, 
and one would think that he was exactly 
the man to conduct a delicate negotiation 
with tact, good humour, and good sense. 
Some glimmering of these gifts seems to 
have dawned from time to time on the un¬ 
imaginative minds of his official chiefs ; for three 
times he was sent by the Education Office on 
Foreign Missions, half diplomatic in their 
character, to enquire into the condition and 
methods of Public Instruction on the Conti¬ 
nent. The ever-increasing popularity which 
attended jiim on these Missions, and nis 
excellent judgment in handling Foreign Ministers 
and officials, might perhaps si^ggest the thought 
that in renouncing diplomacy he renounced 
his true vocation. But the thought, though 
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natural, is sup^lrficial, and • must give way to 
the absolute convittidn ?hat #ke never could 
have known true happiness—never realizeth his 
own ideal of li^—without a wife, a family, and 
- a home. And these are luxuries which, as a rule, 
diplomatists cannot attain tilL 

youth^nd bloom and this delightful world 

have lost something of their freshness. In re¬ 
nouncing diplomacy he secured, before he was 
twenty-nine, the chief boon of human life ; but a 
vague desire to enjoy that boon amid continental 
surroundings seems constantly to have visited 
him. In 1851 he wrote to his wife: “We Ian 
always looV forward to retiring td Italjr,on [,100 a 
year.” . In 1853 he wrote to her again: “All this 
afternoon I have been haunted by a vision of 
living with you at Berne, on a diplomatic appoint¬ 
ment, and how different that*would be from this 
incessant grind in schools.” And, thirty years 
later, when he wis approaching the end of his 
official life, he ^rote a friepd : “ I must go once 
more to America to see my daughter, who is 
gfting to be married to an American, settled in 
her new home. Then I ‘ feel like ’ retiring tp 
,Florence, a^d rar^y moving from it again.” 

But, in spite of all these dreams an<^ loggings, 
fre seemS to have known that his lot was cast in 
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England, and that England lAusfr be the sphere of 
his maih activitii^js. ‘<^Year slips away after year, 
and one begins to find that the Office has really had 
, the main part of one’s life, and that little remains.” 

We, who are his disciples, habitually think of. 
him as a poet, or ^a critic, or an instructor in 
national righteousness and intelligen9e; as a model 
of private virtue and of public spirit. We do«not 
habitually think of him as, in the narrow and 
technical sense, an Educator. And yet a man who 
gives his life to a profession must be in a great 
measure judged by what he accomplished in and 
through that profession, even though in the first in- 
sta'nce he “ adopted it in order to marrj^.” . 

Though^ not a born educator, not an educator 
by natural aptitude or inclination, he made 
himself an educator by choice ; and, having 
once chosen his profession, he gradually developed 
an interest in it, a pride in it, a love of it which 
astonished some of his friends. How irksom# it 
was to him at the beginning we saw just now in his 
address to the Teachers. How irksome in many 
of its incidents it remained we can see jn his pub¬ 
lished Letters. 

. “ 1 have had a hard day. Thirty pupil-teachers 
to examine in an inconvenient ijoom, and nothing 
to ea^ e:l(cept a biscuit which a charitable lady 
gave me.” 
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“ This ccrtainjy has been one of the most un¬ 
comfortable weeks | e^er q>ent.^ Battersea is so 
far off, the roads so execrable, and the raii^ so 
incessant • • •, There is not a yard of flaggings 
I believe, in all Battersea.” 

“Here is my programme for this afternoon : 
Avalanches—The Steam-Engine—The Thames 
—India-RubW—Bricks—The Battle of Poictiers 
—Subtraction—The Reindeer—The Gunpowder 
Plot—The Jordan. Alluring, is it not Twenty 
minutes each, and the days of one’s life are only 
three score years and ten." 

“About four o’clock I found myself so ex¬ 
hausted, having eaten nothing since breakfast, that 
1 sent outTor a bun, and ate it befflre the astonished 
school.’^ ** 

“Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday 
I had to be at the Westminster Training School 
at ten o’clock ; be there tiH half-past one, and 
b«gin again at two, going on till half-past six ; 
this, with eighty candidates to look after, and gas 
burning most of the day, either to give light or to 
help to warm the room.” 

• “ One sees a teacher holding up ai) apple to a 
• gallery of little children, and saying : ‘ An app^ 
^has a stalky peel, j)uIp, core, pips, and juice ; it is 
odorous an4il opaque, and is used for mining a 
pleasantxirink called cider.’” 
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*‘I sometimes grow impatient of getting old 
amid a press of (^cup^ion, an^ labour for which, 
after all, I was not born. . . . The work I like is 
not very compatible with any other. But we are 
not here to have facilities found us for doing .the 
work we like, but to make them.” 

• Still, his work as' an inspector might have 
been made more interesting and les*s irksome^ if 
he had served under chiefs of more enlightened 
or more liberal temper, as may be inferred from 
some words uttered after his retirement— 

“To Government I owe nothing. But then 
I have always remembered that, under our Parlia- 
mesitary system, the Government probably takes 
little interest in- si^ch work, whatever 'it is, as I 
have been jible to do in the public service, and even 
perhaps knows nothing at all about it. But we must 
take the evil of our system along with the good. 
Abroad probably a Minister might have known 
more about my performances ; but then abroad 
1 doubt whether I should ever have survived to 
perform theni. Under the strict bureaucratic sys¬ 
tem abroad, I feel pretty sure that I should have 
been dismissed ten times over for the freedom 
with which on various occasions 1 have expressed 
myself on matters of Religion and Politics. Our 
Government here in England takes % large‘and 
liberal view about what it considers a man’s private 
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affairs, and so I ^haw been able to survive as an 
Inspector for thirty-^ve yearf ; an^ to the Govern¬ 
ment I at least owe this—to have been allowed to 

• 

survive/* 

Fpr Ihirty-ffve years then he served his 
country as an Inspector of Elementary Schools, 
an*d the experience which Re thus gained, thft 
intqfest which was thus awakened in him, sug¬ 
gested to him some large and far-reaching views 
about our entire system of National Education. 
It is no disparagement to a highly-cultivated 
and laborious staff of public servants to say that 
he was the greatest Inspector of Schools that 
we have ever possessed. It is true that he was 
not, as the manner of some is, omnidoct and 
omnidocent. His incapacity to examine little 
girls in needlework he frankly confessed ; and 
his incapacity to examine them in music^ if un¬ 
confessed, was not less real. , “ I assure you,” he 
sajd to the Westminster Teachers, “ I am not at 
all a harsh judge of myself; but I know per¬ 
fectly well that there have been much better 
inspectors than IV’ Oncc,*whcn a flood of com¬ 
pliments threatened to overwhelm him, he waved 
it off with the frank admission—“ Nobody can 
^say I am a punctual Inspector.” Why then do 
we • call Kim tffe greatest Inspector, that we 
ever had ? Because he had that most precious 
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of all combinations—a genius and a heart. Try¬ 
ing to .account for what he^could not ignore— 
his immense popularity with the masters and 
mistresses of the schools which he inspected—he 
attributed part of it to the fact that he'wasjDr. 
Arnold’s son, part to the fact that he was “ more* 
or less known to the'public as an author” ; but, 
of personal qualifications for his oftice, he enu¬ 
merated two only, and both eminently characteris¬ 
tic : “ One is that, having a serious sense of the 
nature and function of criticism, I from the first 
sought to see the schools as they really were ; 
thus it was felt that I was fair, and that the 
teachers had not to apprehend from me crotchets, 
pedantries, humours, favouritism, and ptejudices.” 
The other* was that he had learnt to sympathize 
with the teachers. “ I met daily in the schools 
men ar\^i women discharging duties akin to mine, 
duties as irksome as. mine, duties less well paid 
than mine ; and I asked myself: Are they on 
roses } Gradually it grew into a habit with me 
to put myself into their places, to try and enter 
into their feelings, to r6present to'myself their life.” 

It belongs to the very nature of an Inspectoiis 
work that it escapes public notice. Very few are 
the people who care to inform themselves about 
the studies, the discipline, the * intellectual “and 
moral atmosphere of Elementary Schools, except 
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in so far as those !v:hools can be made battle- 
grounds for sectari^ ^uiimosity. ^ And, i/ they 
• are few now, they were still fewer during the 
thirty-five years of Arnold’s Inspectorship. *A 
conspicuous service was rendered both to the 
cause of Education and to Arnold’s memory when 
thtf late Lord Sandford rescued*from the entombing* 
blue-books his*friend’s nineteen General Reports to 
the Education Department on Elementary Schools. 
In those Reports we read his deliberate judgment 
on the merits, defects, needs, possibilities and 
ideals of elementary schools ; and this not merely 
as regards the choice of subjects taught, but as 
regards cleanliness, healthiness, good order, good 
manners, felations between tegchers and pupils, 
selection^ of models in prose and vers?, and the 
literary as contrasted with the polemical use of 
the Bible, ^ 

Such an enumeration may «ound dull enough, 
but there is no dullness in the Reports them¬ 
selves. They are stamped from the first page to 
the last 'with his lightness of touch and per¬ 
fection of style. * They bclbng as essentially to 
lit«rature as his Essays or his Lectures. 

In reading these Reports on Elementary Schools, 
^e catch repeated allusions to his three Missions* 
of enquiry‘into "Education on the Continent. 
Those Missions produced separate Reports of 
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their own, and each Report developed into a 
volume. The Popular Education of France ” 
gave the experience which he acquired in 1859, 
anS its Introduction is reproduced in Mixed 
Essays under the title of “ Democracy.”. A 
French Eton (not very happily named) was an 
(Unofficial product of the same tour; for, extending 
his purview from Elementary Education, he there 
dealt with the relation between “ Middle Class 
Education and the State.” 

“Why,” he asked, “cannot we have throughout 
England as the French have throughout France, as 
the Germans have throughout Germany, as the 
Sv/iss have throughout Switzerland, and as the 
Dutch have throug|iout Holland, school where the 
middle atVd professional classes may obtqin at the 
rate of from £20 to £,^0 a year if they are 
board<ys, and from to ^^15 a year if they are 
day scholars, an education of as good quality, 
with as good guarantees of social character ^nd 
advantages for a future career in the world, as 
the education which French children of the cor¬ 
responding class can'^obtain froVn institutions like 
that of Toulouse or Soreze } ” ' *• 

Schools and Universities of the Continent gave the 
result of the Mission in 1865 to investigate the 
Education of the Upper and "Middfe Classes in^ 
France, Italy, Germany, and Switzerland. Its 
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bearing on English Education maybe inferred from 
these words of its aut|jor,^wriy:en in^October^868 : 

• “There is a vicious article in the new ^arterly on 
my school-book, by one of the Eton under-masters, 
who, Jike Demetrius the Silversmith, seems alarmed 
for the gains of his occupation.” 

The “ Special Report on Elementary Education « 
Abrqad ” grew*out of his third Mission in 1885 ; 
and, over and above these books, dealing specific¬ 
ally with educational problems, we meet constant 
allusions to the same topics in nearly all his 
prose-writings. A life-long contact with Educa¬ 
tion produced in him a profound dissatisfaction 
with our English system, or want of system, atul 
an almost "passionate desire to turn chaos into 
order by^the persistent use of the critical* method. 

When one talks about English Education, the 
subject naturally divides itself into the Universi¬ 
ties, the Public Schools, the Private Schools, and 
the^ Elementary Schools. The classification is 
not scientifically accurate, but it will serve. 
With air these strata of Education he in turn 
concerned himself*; but with*the two higher strata 
much less effectively than with the two lower. It 
was necessary to the theoretical completeness of 
his scheme for organizing National Education, that 
f the Univers^ies and the Public Schools, as well as 
the Private and the Elementary Schools, should 
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be criticized ; but, in dealing wjth the former, his 
criticism is far Jess dfastif ai\d insistent than with 
the latter. The reason of the difference probably " 
is that, though an Inspector, a Professor, and 
a critic, he was frankly human, and shrank <from 
laying his hand too roughly on institu^ons to 
which he himself had owed so much. 

His feeling for Oxford everyone knows. .,The 
apostrophe to the “ Adorable Dreamer ” is familiar 
to hundreds who could not, for their life, repeat 
another line of his prose or verse. It was “ the 
place he liked best in the world.” When he 
climbed the hill at Hinksey and looked down on 
Oxford, he “ could not describe the effect which 
this landscape always has upon me—rtie hillside, 
with its valleys, and Oxford in the great, Thames 
Valley below.” 

Ofihe spiritual effect of the place upon hearts 
nurtured there, he said : “ We in Oxford, brought 
up amidst the beauty and sweetness of that beauti¬ 
ful place, have not failed to seize one truth—the 
truth that beauty and sweetness are essential 
characters of a complete human‘perfection. When 
I insist on^this, I am all in the faith and tradition 
of Oxford.” 

Of the Honorary Degree conferred on him b^ 
Oxford, .he said ; “ Nothing could more gratify 
me, 1 think, than this recognition by my own 
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University, of which* I am so fond, and where, 
according to their ♦wn* establish4fd standard of 
* distinction, I did so little.” And, after the Encaeyia 
at whicl\ the degree was actually given, he 
^yrote : “ I felt sure I should be well received, be¬ 
cause there is so much of an Oxford character about 
what I have ^ritten, and the undergraduates are 
the last people to bear one a grudge for having 
occasionally chaffed them.” 

And here let me insert the moving passage 
in which, speaking in his last years to an 
American audience, he did honour to the spiritual 
master of his undergraduate days. “ Forty years 
ago Cardinal Newman was in the very prime t>f 
life ; he was close at hand to jas'at Oxford ; he 
was preaching in St. Mary’s pulpit every Sunday ; 
he seemed about to transform and to renew what 
was for us the most national and natural institution 
in the world, the Church of England. Who could 
resist the charm of that spiritual apparition, gliding 
in the dim afternoon light through the aisles of 
St. Mary’s, rising into the pulpit, and then, in 
•the most ^ entrancing of voices, breaking the 
sitence with words and thoughts wlych were a 
religious music—subtle, sweet, mournful ? ^ 

9eem to hear him still . . . Or, if we followed 
him Wk tOihis seclusion at Littlemore, that dreary 
village by the London road, and to the house of 
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retreat and the church which ‘he built there—a 
mean‘house sach as Paul rniight have lived in 
when he was tent-making at Ephesus, a church plain * 
and thinly sown with worshippers—who could 
resist him there either, welcoming back tb the 
severe joys of Church-fellowship, and 6f daily 
worship and prayer, the firstlings of a generation 
which had well-nigh forgotten them ? ” 

When we bear in mind this devotion to Oxford, 
it is not surprising’ that he dealt very gently 
with the defects of English Universities. In 1868 
he laid it down that the University ought to pro¬ 
vide facilities, after the general education is 
fihished, for the cultivation of special aptitudes. 
“Our gr^t Universities,” he said, “Oxford and 
Cambridge, do next to nothing towards ■this end. 
They are, as Signor Mateucci called them, hauts 
lyckes f and, though invaluable in their way as 
places where the youth of the upper class prolong 
to a very great age, and under some very vakia- 
able influences, their school-education, yet, with 
their college and tutor system, nay, with their 
examination and degree system, they ,arc still, in 
fact, schookf and do not carry education beythid 
,the stage of general and school education.” This 
is just in the spirit of his fiunous quotation aboit£ 
the Qxfdrd which he loved so weU-*- 

Thcre are our young barbarians, all at pfaf I 
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In 1875 he wrofe: ** 1 do not at all like the course 
for the History Schqpl (jit Ojiford)i Nothing but 
• read, read, read, endless histories in English, m^iy 
of them bjr quite second-rate men ; nothing to form 
the mind as reading truly great authors forms it, or 
even to* exercise it, as learning a new language, or 
mathematics, or one of the natural sciences exer-* 
c ises it. . . . . The regulation of studies is 

all-important, and there is no one to regulate them, 
and people think that anyone can regulate them. 
We shall never do any good till we get a man like 
Guizot, or W. von Humboldt to deal with the 
matter, men who have the highest mental training 
themselves, and this we shall probably in this 
country neVer get.” 

In thq wittiest of all his books, and one of 
the wisest. Friendship's Garlandy he thus sum¬ 
marized the too-usual result of our “ grandj old, 
fortifying, classical curriculum." To his Prussian 
friepd enquiring what benefit Lord Lumpington 
and the Rev. Esau Hittall have derived from that 
curriculum, that “ course of mental gymnastics,” 
the imaginary Arnold replied : “ Well, during 

their three *years at Oxford, they werp so much 
occupied with BuUingdon and hunting that there, 
was no great opportunity to judge. But for my 
own part, I ^ave always thought that their^ both 
getting their degrees at last with flying colours, 
*»Sec p. 136. 
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after, three ia:eeks of a SitiioOs #ach fast men, 
fbor flights wit&our^ingi to Jk^ antifui m<:re(lible 
(^sumpdon of wet towel^ strong cigars, and 
brandy-ahdrwater, was one of the^ost i^tonishing 
feats of mental gymiiiistics I ever heard of! ” • , 

It must be adipkted that his. effect *on the 
tJniversid^'Was not very tangible, ^not very posi¬ 
tive. It was not the kind of effect which can be 
expressed in . figures or reported in Blue Books. 
One cannQt stand in the High Sp-eet of Oxford, 
or on King’s ParadcT at Cambridge, and point to 
an Institute, or a college, or a school of learning, 
and say : ” Matthew^Arnold made that what it is.” 
* His efl^t was of a different kind. U was 
written <^n the* fles^ tables of the*heart. To 
Oxford men 'he seemed like an eldea brother, 
brilliant, playful, lovable, yet profoundly wise ; 
teaching us what to think, to admire, to avoid. 
His influence fell upon a thirsty and receptive 
soil. We dnmk^it with delight; and it.co¬ 
operated with all the best traditions of the place 
in making us Hfolong lovers of romance, and 
truth, and beauty. One of the ke^est minds 
produced by Oxford.between 1870 and 1880 thus 
^summarized his effect on us; ** 1 think he was 
almost tibe Only man who did t^t disi|ppmnt. oneV’ 
A^im dealii% sritii the so Aso in 

dealing wtA the Public Schods^ Arnold found it 
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IliuiliM aib « J^igb^WT^ he the of 

t6(ecRiiJb«a«s,fnd ^fetherof ditee Harrovians. 
Tftbs it imposeibleibr hinf to reg»d the < 

Sch(|»ls £i%land with the dispassionate eye of 

the coinj^ete outsidn*. *lt is true tha^ when he 
gave.rein; to his mtical instincty he could JJOt help^ 
observing that Public Schools are ** precious insd- 
tutions where, for ^^450 a year, our jboyS |e^ 
gentlemanlike deportment imd cricket ” ; 
us ** the playing-fields are the schOctf ” ; and 
a PruwuSnMinistdr of Education^ieould not per¬ 
mit “the k^pers of those^llfed^cbilSpts” to 
examine*the boys as tlfcy choose, “and send them 
j<^ging comfortably off to the University on their 
lame longs and shorts about the Calydonian Boar." 
Bu|, when it came to practical dealing, he had a 
tenderness for the “ cockpit "—even ^ the play- 
ing*fidldd^^-almoat for the Calydonian Boar—which 
hindered him fronfbeing avety formidable or eilect- 
iv% critic."*Rugby, wifo which he was so closely 
-connected, and td sriuch he was so m\i^ attained, 
owes nothing, as far as one know^ to his si^^^ 
^ns^fxr rep^o^h^ At Harrow hie fiv<^ for five 
years, on* terms td' aifecdoniue intimiary^sdfth the 
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Head Master and the staff ^ apd, though he was 
keenly alive *^0 the absurdities of the “catch- 
scholarship,” as he called it, which was cultivated 
there, and to the insufficiency of the Principia and 

Notabilia on . which the Harrovian mind was 

• 

nourished, his adverse judgment never made itself 
felt. Marlborough he praised and admired as'“a 
decided offspring of Rugby.” At Eton his fasci¬ 
nating essay on “ Eutrapelia ” was given ^ ; and he 
in turn was fascinated by the Memorials of “ An 
Eton Boy,” which he reviewed in the Fortnightly for 
June 1882.* That boy, Arthur Baskerville- 
Mynors, was certainly a most lovable and at¬ 
tractive character, and he was thus cornmemorated 
in the Eton College Chronicle : “ His life here 
was always joyous, a fearless, keen boyhood, spent 
sans peur et sans reproche. Many will remember 
him a'' fleet of foot and of lasting powers, winning 
the mile and the steeplechase in 1871, and the 
walking race in 1875. As Master of the Beagles 
in 1875, showed himself to possess all the 
qualities of a keen sportsman, with an instinctive 
knowledge of the craft.” On this last sentence 
Arnold fastened with his characteristic insistence, 
and used it to point the moral which he was always 
trying to teach. The Barbarian, as “ for shortness 

* Reprinted in Irish Essays, and Others. 

* This essay, unfortunately, was never reprinted. 
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we had accustomedoufselves to call ” a member of 
the English upper cWses, even when “ aduk and 
*rigid,” had often “ invaluable qualities.” “ It js 
hard for him, no ^oubt, to enter into the Kingdom 
of God—hard for him to believe in the sentiment 
of the ideal life transforming the life which now 
is, to believe in^it and even to serve it—hard, but 
not impossible. And in the young the qualities 
take a brighter colour, and the rich and magical 
time of youth adds graces of its own to them ; 
and then, in happy natures, they are irresistible.” 

And so he goes on to give a truly appre¬ 
ciative and affectionate sketch of young Arthur 
Mvnor s: ap ^i then he quotes the sentence about 
the Master of the Beagles, and/)n* this he com¬ 
ments thus : “ The aged Barbarian will, upon 
this, admiringly mumble to us his story how the 
battle of Waterloo was won in the playing-ffelds 
of Eton. Alas ! disasters have been prepared in 
those playing-fields as well as victories ; disasters 
due to inadequate mental training—to want of ap¬ 
plication, knowledge, intelligence, lucidity. The 
Eton playing-fields have their great charm, not¬ 
withstanding ; but with what felicity of unconscious 
satire* does that stroke of the ‘ Master of the 
Beagles ’ hit off our, whole system of provision of 
public secondary schools ; a provision for, the 
’ fortunate «nd privileged few, but for the many, 
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for the nation, ridiculously impossible ! ” This 
is his last w«rd on the Bublic Schools, as that 
tifle is conventionally understood. He had a much* 
fuller aifd more searching criticism for the schools 
in which the great Middle Class is educated? 

It may perhaps be fairly questioned'whether 
great humorists much enjoy the humour of other 
people. If we apply this question to Arnold’s 
case, and seek to answer it by his published 
works, we shall probably answer in the nega¬ 
tive. From first to last, he takes little heed 
of humorous writers or humorous books. Even 
in those great authors who are masters of all 
moods, it is the grave, rather than the humorous, 
mood which he chooses for commendation. He 
was a (ievout Shakespearean, but it is difficult 
to recall an allusion to Shakespeare’s humour 
except in the rather oblique form of Dogberry 
as the type of German officialdom. Swift he 
quoted with admirable effect, but it was Swift the 
reviler, not Swift the jester. He says that he 
made a “ wooden Oxford audience laugh aloud 
with two pages of Heine’s wit ” ; but the lecture, 
as we read it, shows more of mordant sarcasm 
, than of the material for laughter. Scott he knew 
by heart, and Carlyle he honestly revered ; but (he 
admired the one for his romance and the other for 
his philosophy. Thackeray, sad to remember, he ' 
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“did not think a great.writer,” and so Thackeray’s 
humour is dismissed, ,with, his# pathos, and 
•his satire, into the limlx) of common-plac^. 
The imaginar)' spokesman of the DtiUy 'i'ekyyraph 
in F^enJlb'tp's t^arloml reckons as “ the great 
masters of human thought and human literature, 
Plafo, Shakespeare, Confuaus, and Charles 
Dickons ” ; anS there, to judge from the great 
bulk of his writing, Arnold’s acquaintance with 
Dickens logins and ends. 

But it was one of his amiable traits that, when¬ 
ever he read a book which pleased him, he 

immediately began to share his pleasure with his 
friends. In the year 1880, he writes to hi« 

colleagu^ P?ir. Fitch, “ 1 have this year been 
reading David Copperficld for the fifst time.* 
Mr. Creakle’s School at Blackheath is the type 
of our English Midtlle Class Schools, ami our 
Middle Class is satisfied that so it should be.” 

would seem that he made this rather 
belated acquaintance with Dickens’ masterpiece, 
through reading it aloud to one of his 

children who was*laid up with a swelled face. 

But| however introtluced to his notice, ^the btx)k 
made a deep impression on him. In the following 
J^ne be contributed to the Nineteenth Century an 
article’on Ireland styled “ The Incompalibles.” In 
‘ It waj publi»hcd in 1850. 
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that article he suggests that tjie Irish dislike of 
England arise* in paf t frgm jthe fact that “ the Irish 
dp not much come across our aristocracy, exhibit-" 
ing that factor of civilization, the ^ower of manners, 
which has undoubtedly a strong attraction forothem. 
What they do come across, and what gives them 
the idea they have of our civilization and its 
promise, is our Middle Class.” 

The mention, so frequent in his writings, 
of “ our Middle Class,” seems to demand a 
definition ; and, admitting that in this country 
the Middle Class has no naturally defined limits, 
and that it is difficult to say who properly be¬ 
long to it and who do not, he adopts an educa¬ 
tional test. The Middle Class mean's the people 
who are “brought up at a particular kind,of school, 
and to illustrate that kind of school he has 
recourse to his newly-discovered treasure. “ Much 
as I have published, I do not think it has ever yet 
happened to me to comment in print upon, any 
production of Charles Dickens. What a pleasure 
to have the opportunity of praising a work so 
sound, a work so rich in merit, as David Copper- 
field / . . Of the contemporary rubbish whkh is 

shot so plentifully all round us, we can, indeed, 
hardly read too little. But to contemporary wq^k 
so g^ood as David Copperfield we are in daftger of 
perhaps not paying respect enough, of reading it 
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(for who could help reading it ?) too hastily, and 
then putting it aside for something else and for¬ 
getting it. What treasures of gaiety, invention, 
life, are in that book ! what alertnes% and te- 
sour,ce ! Vhat i. soul of good nature and kind¬ 
ness gQverning the whole ! Such is the admirable 
wdrk which I am now going* to call in evidence.^ 
Intijnately, irftieed, did Dickens know the Middle 
Class ; he was bone of its bone and flesh 
of its flesh. Intimately he knew its bringing-up. 
With the hand of a master he has drawn for us a 
type of the teachers and trainers of its youth, a 
type of its places of education. Mr. Creakle and 
Salem House are immortal. The type itself, ij is 
to be nbp^d, will perish ; but the drawing of it 
which Dickens has given cannot die. Mh*. Creakle, 
the stout gentleman with a bunch of watch-chain 
and seals, in an armchair, with the fiery f|ce and 
the thick veins in his forehead ; Mr. Creakle 
sitting at his breakfast with the cane, and a news¬ 
paper, and the buttered toast before him, will sit 
on, like Theseus, for ever. For ever will last the 
recollection of Salem Ho«se, and of the ‘daily 
strife anct struggle ’ there ; the recollection ‘ of 
the frosty mornings when we were tung out of 
^ bed, and the cold, cold smell of the dark niglrts 
when we ^frere rflng into bed again ; of the even¬ 
ing sclvx)lr»om‘dimly lighted and indifferently 
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warmed, and the morning sc^ioojroom which was 
nothing but a < great, shiveririg-machine ; of the 
alternation of boiled beef with roast beef, and 
boiled mutton with roast mutton ; of clods of 
bread and butter, dog’s-eared lesson-books, 
cracked slates, tear-blotted copy-books, canings, 
•rulerings, hair-cuttings, rainy Sundays, suet pud¬ 
dings, and a dirty atmosphere of ink surrounding 
all.’ By the Middle Class I understand those 
who are brought up at establishments more or 
less like Salem House, and by educators more or 
less like Mr. Creakle. And the great mass of the 
Middle part of our community, the part which 
comes between those who labour with thejrjjands, 
on the one side, and people of fortdne on the 
other, is ‘brought up at establishments, of this 
kind, although there is a certain portion broken 
off at <he top which is educated at better. But 
the great mass are both badly taught, and are also 
brought up on a lower plane than is right, brought 
up ignobly. And this deteriorates their standard 
of life, their civilization.” 

It surely must have been Salem House, or an 
institution very like it, that produced the delicious 
letter quoted by Arnold in his General Report for 
1867. Even Mr. Anstey Guthrie never excelled^ 
it in the letter dictated by Dr. Grimstone to his 
pupils at Crichton House. (See Vice Versdy chap, x.) 
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“ My dear Farints. — The anticipation ot 
our Christmas vacation abounds in peculiar 
delights. Not only that its ‘ festivities,’ ,its 
social gatherings and its lively amusemeTits crown 
the old year with happiness and mirth, but that I 
come a gfuest commended to your hospitable love 
by the performance of all you bade me remember* 
whan I left you in the glad season of sun and 
flowers. And time has sped fleetly since reluctant 
my departing step crossed the threshold of that 
home whose indulgences and endearments their 
temporary loss has taught me to value more and 
more. Yet that restraint is salutary, and that self- 
reliance is as easily learnt as it is laudable, the 
propriety df my conduct and the readiness of my 
services jhall ere long aptly illustrate. *it is with 
confidence I promise that the close of every year 
shall find me advancing in your regard b^ con¬ 
stantly observing the precepts of my excellent tutors 
and the example of my excellent parents. 

“We break up on Thursday, the iith of 
December instant, and my impatience of the short 
delay will assure my dear parents of the filial 
sentiments of 

“ Theirs very sincerely, 

“ N. 

“ I^.S. Mr. and Mrs. P. present theii* r^pect- 
ful compliments.” 
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The present writer lately aeke^ a close observer 
of educational «nattefs if^ Arnold had produced 
any practical effect on Secondary Education, and > 
the answer was—“He pulled down the strong¬ 
holds of such as Mr. Creakle!” If he, did 
that, he did much ; and it is a eulogy which he 
•would have greatly appreciated. Let us see hbw 
far it was deserved. Let us admit “^at the oi^tset 
that Mr. Squeers is dead ; but then he was dead 
before Arnold took in hand to reform our 
system of Education. Mr. Creakle, it is to be 
feared, still exists, though his former assistant, 
the more benign Mr. Mell, has to some extent 
supplanted him. Dr. Blimber is, perhaps, a 
little superannuated, but still holds his own. Dr. 
Grimstohfe is going strong and well. In a word, 
the Private School for bigger boys—(we are not 
thinking of Preparatory Schools for little boys)— 
still exists and even flourishes. Now, if Arnold 
could have had his way, the Private School^ for 
bigger boys would long since have disappeared. 
Mr. Creakle’s stronghold would have been 
pulled down, and 'Salem H6use and Crichton 
House and Lycurgus House Academ^ would have 
crumbled into ruins. 

t 

And what would he have raised in their 
place ? cHe wrote so often ana so variously about 
Education—now in official reports,^ now in popii- 
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lar essays, now 9gain in private letters, that it is 
not difficult to detqpt joma inco^sistenciss, some 
contradictions, some changes of view. Indeej^, it 
needs but the iteration of a single word to justify, 
at least to some extent, the “ damning sentence,” 
which^ according to Arnold, Mr. Frederic Harrison 
‘^launched” against him in 1867. “We seek 
vainly in ^^r. A. a system of philosophy with 
principles coherent, interdependent, subordinate, 
and derivative.” For “ Philosophy ” read “ Edu¬ 
cation,” and the reproach holds good. For 
in Education, as in everything else that he 
touched, he proceeded rather by criticism than by 
dogma—1^ showing faults in existing things 
rather th*&n by theoretically constructing perfec¬ 
tion. .Yet, after all said and done, "Tiis general 
view of the subject is quite plain. He had in 
his mind an idea or scheme of what National 
Education ought to be; and, though from time to 
time he changed his view about details and 
methods, the general outline of his scheme is 
clear enough. 

One of the most characteristic passages which 
he ever wrote is that in which he describes 
his interview in 1865 with Cardinal Antonelli, 
• then Secretary of State at Rome. “ When he asked 
me* what L thought of the Roman school^ I said 
that, for th^ first time since I came on the Conti- 
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nent, I was reminded of England. . I meant, in real 
truth, that thefi; wa" the same easy-going and 
abs^ce of system on all sides, the same powerless¬ 
ness and indifference of the State, the same inde- 
pendence in single institutions, the same free course 
for abuses, the same confusion, the same lack of all 
idea of co-ordering things, as the French say— 
that is, of making them work fitly together to a^fit 
end ; the same waste of power, therefore the 
same extravagance, and the same poverty of 
result.” 

Enlarging on this congenial theme, and apply¬ 
ing it to England and English requirements, he 
promulged in 1868 a very revolution^y ^heme 
for Public Education, At the ape 5 of the 
pyramid there should be a Minister of Educa¬ 
tion. “ Merely for administrative convenience he 
is, indeed, indispensable. But it is even more 
important to have a centre in which to fix 
responsibility." In 1886 he said to the Teachers 
at Westminster, “I know the Duke of 
Richmond told the House of Lords that, as 
Lord President, he was Minister* of Education— 
(laughter)—^^but really the Duke of RichmoncPs 
sense of humour must have been slumbering 
when he told the House of Lords that. A man 
is not l^linistcr of Education by taking the name, 
but by doing the functions. (Cheers.) ’ To do 
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the functions he, mast put his mind to the subject 
of education ; and so long «s Lora Presidents are 
what they are, and education is what it is, a Lord 
President will not be a man who puts His mind to 
tho subject of education. A Vice-President is 
not, cMi the Ix>rd Presidentjs own showing, and 
cannot be, Minister for Education. He canndt 
be«made responsible for faults and neglects. Now 
what we want in a Minister for Education is this 
—a centre where we can fix the responsibility.” 
This great and responsible officer, who pre¬ 
sumably was to be a Cabinet Minister and change 
with the changes of administration, was to preside 
over the ^hole education of the country. The 
UniversitTes, the Public Schools, the Middle Class 
School^ and the Elementary Schools were all to 
be, in greater or less degree, subject to his sway. 
The Minister was to be assisted by a Coflncil of 
Education, “comprising, without regard to 
politics, the personages most proper to be heard 
on questions of public education.” It was to be, 
like the Council at the India Office, consultative, 
and the ^Minister was to be bound to take 
ifc opinion on all important measure^. It should 
be the special duty of this Council to advise on tljc 
•graduation of schpols, on the organization of exami¬ 
nations both in the schools and in the*CLiivcrsi- 
ties, and to* adjust them to one another. The 
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Universities were not to be increased in number, 
but air such anomalous institutions as King’s 
College and University College were to be co¬ 
ordinated *to the existing Universities ; and the 
Universities were to establish “faculties” in great 
centres of population, supply professors’ and 
lecturers, and then examine and confer degrees. 
Then the country should be mapped out into 
eight or ten districts, and each of these districts 
should have a Provincial School-Board, which 
should “ represent the State in the country,” keep 
the Minister informed of local requirements, and 
be the organ of communication between him and 
th^ schools in its jurisdiction. The exact amount 
of interference, inspection, and control which the 
Minister, the Council, and the Boards.should 
exercise, would vary in accordance with the grade 
of the*schools: it would be greater in the 
elementary schools, less in the higher. But, in 
their degree, all, from Eton downwards, were to 
be subject to it. Then came the most revolu¬ 
tionary part of the whole schenie. Mr. Creakle 
and his congeners were to be abolished. They 
were not to Jbe put to a violent death, but thdy 
were to be starved out. The whole face of the 
country is studded with small ^rami^ar-schools j 
or foucdatlion-schools, like knots in a network; 
and these schools, enlarged and reformed, were 
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to be the ordinary Oraining-placesjpf the Middle 
Class. Where they.did nofr exist, similar Schools 
were to be created by the State “ Royal • or 
Public schools,”—and these, like all 'the rest, 
wer® to‘be subject to the Minister and to 
the Provincial Boards. Arnold contended that^ 
ancient schoojs so revived, and modern schools' 
so constituted* would have a dignity and a status 
such as no private school could attain, and 
would be free from the pretentiousness and 
charlatanism which he regarded as the bane of 
private education. The inspection and control 
of these Public Schools would be in the hands of 
competent officers of the State, whereas tlfe 
private schdol is appraised only by*the vjyilgar and 

uneducated class that feeds it. 

And so, descending from the Universities 
through Public Schools of two grades, we touch 
the foundation of the whole edifice the Element¬ 
ary. Schools. On this all-important topic, he 
wrote in 1868 ; “ About popular education I have 
here but a very few words to say. People are at 
last beginning to see in what condition this really 
is jfmongst*us. Obligatory instruction, is talked 
of. But what is the capital difficulty in the way of. 
obligatory instruction, or indeed any national 
system of instruction, in this country ? It*isrfhis : 
that the moment the working class of this country 
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have this quc^on c^ inatruchoh^hrcnight home to 
them, their swi-respect mill ^ike diem demjOid, 
like ihe working cUsises of'the Cantinehtj Pe^iSk: 
Schools, And not:achoo% which tlm ^ergjnnan, or 
the squire, or the inid^wlfer ladls ** my ^h«>ol.” 
And again : «Tlm ohj^t sl|^ draw the 

listing Elemciitaiy^^^^ i^^ jn-esfent 

private nurnagemeiit, ami to iwonl^tutc them on 
a mttnici{:^.b^is/* - 

That'wqrd which he italicized-^«^/ff—^is the 
key to* his whc^ sy^em- TOie whole educa¬ 
tion *of the country, was to Is^ PubHc. The 
Universitiesi^raidy** public” in the fghse that they 
afc not^riyatc venues, were to bejnade public 
in the sense diftt th^ were to be st^ervised and 
to somcr^cxtent regulated by the Stafe. The 
Public Schools^ traditionally so-caU<^, were to be 
; madtf more really public by being brought under 
,the Minister and "the School-Boards. The 
lesser foundaddn»schodb wem to be made public 
by a redistribrnion of their iovenum m^ a recon- 
structionof th# system;; and new s(!ho61s, public 
by virtue trf th^r d be put 

alongwde^pf Ihe older 0^. So sc^omsof priirate 
venture mnid be An^ thus the 

who^' -edmidmi^ ^ 

take%'-. ottV of: the'.hiiPi^^^sQc^ea of'Jndi- 
yiduaTsi ihd was tdbediga^E^add^ductedby 
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"#(or*thrc^‘if you chctpsewto peckorrthcm) ,^des 
of pulslic *^|4ttcatio{i were to Hbe co-ordinated 
with omi^otli^ subordinated to* a chief 
Ministet offState fH-esiding over a great depart¬ 
ment • ^ 

Here was( a scheme of National Education, * 
cleap»,enoug|t in its g^eral outlilies, and suffi- 
cicntfy for-r^hing in its scope. But*its author, . 
prOmulging it thirty-five .years ago, saw one 
"capital difficulty” ih the way of realizing i^ and 
he stated the difficulty thus : " The Public School 
for the people must rest upon the municipal org^- 
ization of the country. In France,' Germany, 
Italy, Switferland, the public elelhents^ school 
has, and pxists by having, the Comtnune, and the 
Municipal Government of the Commune, as its 
foundations, and it could not exist without them. 
But we in England have our municipal organ¬ 
ization still to get; the country districts, with 
us, have at present only the feudal and ecclesi¬ 
astical organization of. the Middle Ages,' or of 
France brfore the kevolution*. . . The real pre¬ 
liminary to*an elective system of popular edu¬ 
cation is, in fiict^ to provide tiiu*f;COuntry with an . 
effi»:tive mumcipaForganizatiOi^^ 

It i/^ould lie Jmp<mibie, unle^one could^tiace 
the mental protesses of tl^ Bishop of Rochester, 
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Mr. ArthuiwBalfour, Sir John.Gorst,, and other 
eminent persons who had a hand in constructing 
tlje Education Acts of 1892 and 1893, to say 
how far* the system now in existence owes any of 
its features to the influence of Matthew A'^nold. 
It is the lot of great thoughts to fall upon very 
• different kinds of soil; to be trodden under foot 
by one set of enemies, and carried away by an¬ 
other ; and yet sometimes to find a congenial 
lodgment, and after long years to spring into 
life and manifest themselves in very unexpected 
quarters. So it may well have been with 
Arnold’s educational theories. Certainly during 
the last five-and-thirty years people have come 
to regard Education in all its braiiches as far 
more a matter of public concern, far less a 
matter of private venture, than formerly. More 
and more we have come to see that the State and 
the Municipality, in their respective areas, have 
something to say on the matter. The idea of 
the Golden Ladder, having its base in the Ele¬ 
mentary Schools and its top rung in the highest 
honours of the University, has taken hold of the 
public mind, and has passed out of the region of 
abstractions into practical life. Institutions 
of Local Government have developed themselves 
on the lines desiderated by Arnold in 1868. The 
subordination of education to municipal authority 
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is a new a^d a risky experiment, is exactly 

the experiment whick he wished see. • The 
• resuscitation of the Edwardian and Elizabetlwn 
Grammar Schools all over the country ha 5 brought 
the notion of the Public School to the very door 
of*the Middle Class, and has shaken, if it has not 
yet* destroyed, Mr, Creakle’s stronghold. Even 
in the matter of Denominational Education in the 
Elementary Schools, where many deem that a 
retrograde step has been taken, the State has acted 
on a hint which Arnold gave to the extreme 
reformers of his time. 

“ Most English Liberals,” he said, “ seem per¬ 
suaded that ^ur Elementary Schools should 
undenominStional, and their teachiftg secular ; and 
that with,a public elementary school it cannot well 
be otherwise. Let them clearly understand, how¬ 
ever, that on the Continent generally—^ery- 
where except in Holland—the public elementary 
school is denominational (of course with what we 
should call a * conscience clause ’) and its teaching 
religious as well as secular.” 

In one important respect the State, which has 
so •often adopted his views, at qnce out¬ 
stripped and fell short of his ideal. He was not a, 
strong or undiscrir^inating advocate for Compul¬ 
sory Education. He believed that, in tho foreign 
countries where compulsion obtained, it was not 
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the cause, bli^ the effect, of a national^feeling for 
education. When a peoplf set a high value on 
kiK)wledge, they would insist that every child ’ 
should Rave a chance of acquiring it. ^ But you 
could not create that high value by compelling 
people to send their children to school. As late as 
' the end of the year 1869, he seems to have feared 
that any legislation which hindered a child from 
working for its own or its parents’ support would 
be highly unpopular and would be evaded. “ A 
law of direct compulsion on the parent and child 
would probably be violated every day in practice ; 
and, so long as this is the case, a law levelled at the 
eVnployer is preferable.” 

But when thbse words were written,"compulsion 
was near "at hand. The Parliament of 1868-1874 
—the first elected by a democratic suffrage—was 
intend: on Reform, and the right of a father to 
starve his child’s mind was strenuously denied. 
Forster, then Vice-President of the Council, 
was charged with the duty of preparing a Bill to 
establish Compulsory Education. Arnold was 
Forster’s brother-in-law, and “heard the contents ” 
of the Bi|l in November, 1869. When in “^the 
. following February it was brought in, he wrote: 

I think William’s Bill will dq very well. I am 
glad it is so little altered ” ; and, after the Second 
Reading, he wrote : “The majority on the Educa- 
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tion Bill isia great* relief; it will if William 
has tolerable luck, get,th5ough safely this session.” 

*By this time, therefore, he must have become a 
convert to the ^stem of Compulsion. ‘Perhaps 
he rsgasded the demand for the Bill as a proof 
that tho English people were at length waking up 
to a sense of the value of Education. But, while • 
the State thus outstripped his ideal by establishing 
compulsion, it fell short of his ideal by severely 
limiting the area of the population to which com¬ 
pulsion was to apply. Again and again he warned 
his countrymen, then unaccustomed to the prac¬ 
tical working of Compulsory Education, that it 
would be intolerable, unjust, and absurd if it wewf^ 
applied only to the children of the poor. He 
contended that the Upper and Middle Cltisses were 
every bit as much in need of a compulsory system, 
if their children were to be properly educated, as 
the working classes for whom it was proposed 
to legislate. This theme he illustrated, with the 
most exuberant fun and fancy, in a letter addressed 
to the Pall Mall Gazette in 1867, and afterwards 
republished in Friendship's Xlarland. Arminius, 
thcf cultivated Prussian, accompanies hjs English 
friend to Petty Sessions in a country town, and is^ 
horrified by the dejgraded plight of an old peasant 
who is charged with poaching. The English friend 
(the imaginary Arnold) says that for his own part 
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he is not sh^uch concerrfed Jibout jfhe poacher 
as about his children. •Thpy are being allowed 
to, grow up anyhow. Really he thinks the time ‘ 
has conle when compulsion must be applied to 
the education of children of this class. “•The gap 
between them and our educated and intelligent 
classes is really too frightful.” 

“ Your educated and intelligent classes” sneered 
Arminius, in his most offensive manner—“ where 
are they ? I should like to see them.” The 
English friend, thus rudely challenged, leads the 
Prussian into the justice-room, where they find on 
the Bench three excellent specimens of education 
*1tnd intelligence—Lord Lumpington, the Rev. 
Esau Hittall, ‘and Mr. Bottles. Arminius in¬ 
sists on knowing their qualifications for. the post 
of magistrate. He begins by defining the prin- 
ciple^of Compulsory Education. “ It means that 
to ensure, as far as you can, every man’s being fit 
for his business in life, you put education as a^bar, 
or condition, between him and what he aims at. 
The principle is just as good for one class as 
another, and it is only by applying it impartially 
that you save its application from being insdlent 

^ and invidious.You propose to make 

old Diggs’ boys instruct thenjselves before they 
go bi,rd< scaring or sheep-tending. Lwanttoknow 
what you do to make those three worthies in that 
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justice-ro*m instruct.themselves bef^e they may 
go acting as magistrates^ and judged ? ” 

The imaginary Arnold replies that Lord Lump- 
ington wasat Eton, and Mr. Hittall at Charterhouse, 
and# Mr* Bottles at Lycurgus House Academy, 
Pecltham. But Arminius insists that to send boys of 
the wealthy classes to school is*nothing—the natural 
course of thmgs takes them there. “ Don’t sup¬ 
pose that, by doing this, you are applying the 
principle of Compulsory Education fairly, and 
as you apply it to Diggs’boys. You are not inter¬ 
posing, for the rich, education as a bar or condition 
between them and what they aim at.” 

“ In my country,” he went on, “ we should ha^ ^ 
begun to •put a pressure on those future magis¬ 
trates ,at school. Before we alleged Lord 
Lumpington and Mr. Hittall to go to the Univer¬ 
sity at all, we should have examined them.* . . . . 
There would have been some Mr. Grote as School- 
Board Commissary, pitching into them questions 
about history, and some Mr. Lowe, as Crown 
Patronage Commissary, pitching into them ques¬ 
tions about English literature ; and these young 
men would have been kept from the University, 
as Diggs’ boys are kept from their 'bird-scaring, 
till they had instructed themselves. Then, *lf, 
aft^r three, years of their University, t^ey wanted 
to be- magistrates, another ‘pressure !—a great 
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Civil Servic^ Examination .bef9re a /Board of 
Expert^, an exitmination in English law, Roman 
law, English history, history of jurisprudence.” 

A mQst abominable liberty to take with Lum- 
pington and Hittall,” says Arnold. 

“ Then your compulsory education is an^iiok 
abominable liberty to take with Diggs’ boys,” 

retorted Arminius.“ Dh, but,”<» I 

answered, “ to live at all, even at the lowest stage 
of human life, a man needs instruction.” 
“Well,” returns Arminius, “and to administer 
at all, even at the lowest stage of public adminis¬ 
tration, a man needs instruction.” 

“ We have never found it sof I said. 

The same argument was urged, in'-a graver 
fashion, 'm*<Schoo/s and Universities of the Continent. 

“Jn the view of the English friends of com¬ 
pulsory education, the educated and intelli¬ 
gent Middle and Upper Classes amongst us are to 
confer the boon of compulsory education upon 
the ignorant lower class, which needs it while 
they do not. But, on the Continent, instruction 
is obligatory for Lowel, Middle, “and Upper Class 
alike. I doubt whether our educated and intelli¬ 
gent classes "are at all prepared for this. I have 
aii acquaintance in easy circumstances, of dis- 
tinguished connexions, living in a fashipnable part 
of London, who, like many other people, deals 
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rather ea^ly with hi^ son’s schoolingf Sometimes 
the boy is at school,, then for months tog^her he 
is away from School, and taught, so far as he is 
taught, by his /ather and mother at hdme. He 
is not tkhe least an invalid, but it pleases his father 
an^.other to bring him up in this manner. Now, 
I imagine, no English friends of compulsory edu- 
cat^n dream of dealing with such a defaulter as 
this, and certainly his father, who perhaps is him¬ 
self a friend of compulsory education for the 
working classes, would be astounded to find his 
education of his own son interfered with. But, 
if my worthy acquaintance lived in Switzerland 
or Germany^ he would be dealt with as follo\^s. 
I speak with the school-law of Cadton Neufchatel, 
immediately under my eyes, but the regulations 
on this matter are substantially the same in all 
the states of Germany and of German Sv^itzer- 
land. The Municipal Education Committee of 
tho district where my acquaintance lived would 
address a summons to him, informing him that a 
comparison of the school-rolls of their district 
with the municipal list of children of school-age, 
sh6wed his son not to be at school ; and requir¬ 
ing him, in consequence, to appear before the; 
Municipal C,ommij:tee at a place and time named, 
and there to satisfy them, either that his* scwi did 
attend seme public school, or that, if privately 
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taught, he w!»s taught by duty trained aj!id certifi¬ 
cated tfeachers. On the tbacik of the summons, 
my* acquaintance would find printed the penal 
articles oPthe School-Law, sentencing him^to a fine 
if he failed to satisfy the Municipal Committee ; 
and, if he failed to pay the fine, or was fotih '3 a 
Second time offending, to imprisonment. In some 
Continental States he would be Rable, in castf* of 
repeated infraction of the School-Law, to be 
deprived of his parental rights, and to have the 
care of his son transferred to guardians named 
by the State. It is indeed terrible to think of 
^he consternation and wrath of our educated and 
mtelligent classes under a discipliiie like this ; 
and I should n*ot like to be the man ‘to try and 
impose it on them. But I assure them most 
emphatically—and if they study the experience of 
the Continent they will convince themselves of the 
truth of what I say—that only on these conditions 
of its equal and universal application is any 4 aw 
of compulsory education possible.” 

We have now seen, at least in general outline, 
the system of National Education^ which he 
would have wished to set up—how he would h^ve 
.co-ordinated all instruction from the lowest to 
the highest, and how he would,have .compelled ail 
classec alike to submit their children, and 'in the 
higher ranks of life to submit themselves, to the 
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training^hich •should best equip ^hem for their 
chosen or appointed w®rk. We must nov/ enquire 
what sort of knowledge he would have e»dea- 
voured^ by hi^ co-ordinated system, to*impart. 

ide*laid it down, more than once, that the aim 
ol'^lture was “to know oufselves and the world,” 
and that, as the means to this end, we ougBt 
“Ito know the best which has been thought and 
said in the world.” He recognized, candidly and 
fully, the claims of the physical sciences, and their 
use and value in Education. For example, in 
advising about the instruction of a little girl, in 
whom her teacher wished to arouse “ perception,”' 
he said, “ l^ou had much better take some scielice 
—(botany is perhaps the best “for a^girl) and, 
choosing a good handbook, go through it regularly 

with her. The verification of the laws 

of grammar, in the examples furnished By one’s 
reading, is certainly a far less fruitful stimulus of 
one’s powers of observation and comparison, than 
the verification of the laws of a science like botany 
in the examples ^furnished by the world of nature 
before on^’s eyes.” 

• But in spite of this, and of similar concessions, 
he deliberately held the opinion that Literatui;e, 
rather thaij Sciepce, was the chief agent in culture. 
In 1872 he wrote to an enquirer : ^‘A single 
line of^xjetry, working in the mind, may produce 
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more thought-and lead to rfiore* light, Jwhich is 
what m^n wants, than the fullest acquaintance (to 
taketyour own instance) with the processes of diges¬ 
tion.” In f884 he said to his American audience : 
“ My own studies have been almost whollyo in 
Letters, and my visits^ to the field of the nartfi'rTl 
sciences have been very slight and inadequate, 
although those sciences have always strongly 
moved my curiosity.” In a word, he was, and 
gloried in being, a Humanist. What Humanism 
meant for him is curiously illustrated by his com¬ 
ment on some speeches which the late‘ Lord 
''Salisbury delivered at Oxford on his first appear- 
aii^e there as Chancellor of the University. After 
praising his skill Jind courtesy, Arnold says : “ He 
is a dangerous man, through, and chiefly fcom his 
want of any true sense and experience of literature 
and its* beneficent function. Religion he knows 
and physical science he knows; but the immense 
work between the two, which is for literature to ac¬ 
complish, he knows nothing of; and all his 
speeches at Oxford pointed thi^ way. On the 
one hand, he was full of the great future for 
physical science, and begging his University fb 

* An Oxford man must write this wDrd kn with rpgret 
August 2^, 1*903. • 
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make upP her mind ‘to it, and to r€sign much of 
her literary studies^; on the other handj he was 
full, almost defiantly full, of counsels and resglves 
for retaining and upholding the old ecclesiastical 
and dogmatic form of religion. From a juxtaposi- 
tioit'of this kind, nothing bujt shocks and collisions 
can come.” 

*The immense work which is for literature to ac¬ 
complish. This work, lying between the work 
of Religion and the work of Science, was, in 
his view, nothing less than the culture of 
Humanity. Religion had its sphere, and Science 
had its sphere, but culture was to be effected neither 
by Religion nor by Science, but by Literatute. 
The literature which he extolled was literature 
in its .widest sense—ancient and modern, Eng¬ 
lish and Continental, Occidental and Oriental— 
whatever contained “ the best which had been 
thought and said in the world.” And, when we 
come to the sub-divisions of literature, we note that 
he was pre-eminently a classicist. This he was 
partly by temperament, partly by training, partly 
by his matured and deliberate judgment. It can 
searcely be doubted that he had an innate love 
•of perfect form, an innate “ sentiment against 
• hideousness and rawness,” and so he was a 
classicist by temperament. Then hi« Jraining 
"was eseentiiflly classical. He used to protest, 
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with amusing earnestness, against the nation that 
his father had been a bad „schjDlar. “ People talk 
the greatest nonsense about my father’s, scholar¬ 
ship. Th« Wykehamists of his day were excellent 
scholars. Dr. Gabell made them so. My father’s 
Latin verses were not good ; but that was beeffCTse 
he was not poetical—not because he was a bad 
scholar. But he wrote the most admirable LaSin 
prose ; and, as for his Greek prose, you couldn’t 
tell it from Thucydides.” In this kind of scholar¬ 
ship Matthew Arnold was nurtured ; and whatever 
in this respect his training had left imperfect, he 
perfected by close and continuous study. His Greek 
and Latin reading was both wide and accurate, per¬ 
haps wider in Greek than in Latin,* though the 
soundness’^bf his Latin scholarship is proved by the 
fact that he was proximS for the Hertford Scholar¬ 
ship at* Oxford. He had read Plato in the Sixth 
Form at Rugby, and Oxford taught him Aristotle. 
From first to last his “ unapproachable favourites” 
were Homer and Sophocles, and Hesiod was “a 
Greek friend to whom he turned with excellent 
effect.” But though he was fnus essentially a 
classicist, a mere classicist he was not. No one had a 
wider, a more familiar, a more discriminating know¬ 
ledge of English literature ; no one—and this is, 
worthy of remark—had the text of thef Bible fuore 
perfectly at his fingers’ ends. He' had .read all 
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that wasfcest in prench, German, and#Italian and 
in French at any rate he was an exact and judicious 
critic, as is sufficiently shown by his essay on^ The 
French Play in London. ® Hebrew he* mastered 
su§ici^ntly to follow and weigh the reasons offered 
by olhers ” for a retranslation of the Old Testa- 
ntent; and into Celtic literature he made at any 
rate one mefhorable incursion.^ 

A man so equipped was essentially a man of 
letters : a great deal more than a classicist, but a 
classicist first and foremost. And so it was natu¬ 
ral that he should think a classical education the 
best education that could be offered to boys, and 
should desire to see classics, taught in a literary and 
not a pedanfic spirit, the staple o£ instruction in all 
those Public Schools, whether of aifCient or of 
modern foundation, to which the Upper and 
Middle Classes should resort. He was perfectly 
ready to make composition in Greek and Latin 
tl^e luxury of the few who had a special aptitude 
for it, therein following the doctrine of Dr. 
Whewdl, and leading the way to a notable reform 
in Public Schools. But tcf read the best Latin 
ajid GreeR authors was to be the staple of a boy’s 

education, and thereto were to be added a full 

• 

^ For the width of his reading, see his Note-Books, edited by 
his daughter, Mrs. Wodchouse. 

2 Reprinted* in Irish Essays, and Others. 

* On ihe Study of Celtic Literature, 1867. 
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and scholar]^ knowledge of Engiisl;|^ and a 
sufficiejKy, such as moderii life deihands, of 
Scigice and Mathematics. He “ ventured once, 
in the veiy Senate House and hearty of Cambridge, 
to hazard the opinion that for the majority, of 
mankind a litde of mathematics goes a long way.” 
He thought it no particular gain for a boy *to 
know that “ when a taper burns, the wax is ccm- 
verted into carbonic acid and water.” He thought 
it a clear loss that he should not know the last 
book of the Iliad^ or the sixth book of the Mneid^ 
or the Agamemnon. He encouraged the Eton 
boys to laugh at “•Scientific lectures, and lessons 
on the diameter of the sun and"'moon” ; but he 
was moved almost to tears when “Can y6a not wait 
upon the'lunatic ?” was offered as a paraphrase 
of “ Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased ? ” 
He listened with amused interest to the teachers 
who deduced our descent from “ a hairy quadruped 
furnished with a tail and pointed ears, probably 
arboreal in his habits.” But he thought it deplor¬ 
ably that a leading physicist should never have 
heard of Bishop Wilson of Sodor and Man, and 
that a. leading journalist should confound him 
i/jith Bishop Wilson of Calcutta. ” 

To the Public Schools he woi^id have entrustedi 
that tJiOBOUgh drilling in Greek, * Latin* and 
English which w^ to be the foundation of the 


Matthew Arnold entered Rugby SeVioo! in August, 1837, 
living under his father’s roof at the School-house. 

He left Rugby for Oxford in June, iS+r. 
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pupil’s culture; .and; this done, he ^ould have 
required the Univer^itjt to offer scope' for the 
fullest development of any special aptitude which 
the pupil mighf display. In brief,She sAool was 
to tj:aii\ m general knowledge ; the University, 
was to>«pecialize. In 1868 he wrote: “An 
adihirable English mathematician told me that* 
he •should never recover the loss of the two 
years which after his degree he wasted without 
fit instruction at an English University, when he 
ought to have been under superior instruction, 
for which the present University course in Eng¬ 
land makes no provision. I dare say he viUl re¬ 
cover it, for a man of genius counts no worthy 
effort too bard ; but who can estimate the loss to 
the mental training and intellectual haBits of the 
country, from the absence—so complete that it. 
needs genius to be sensible of it, and costs genius 
an effort to repair it—of all regular pfublic provi¬ 
sion for the scientific study and teaching of any 
branch of knowledge ? ” 

But these larger views of education belong, after 
all, to the region* of theory* and he never had 
theiopportu^nity, except very indirectly,^of putting 
them into practice. With the Elementary Schools, 
hie dealt practicallyj^officially, and directly; but even 
here, as in so jnany other departments, his influence 
was rather critical than constructive. He had only 

7 
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an imperfect sympathy with that somewhat ter¬ 
rible character, the scientific e/iucator.” A brother- 
inspector says that, “ if he saw little children 
looking good and happy, and under the care of 
^a kindly and sympathetic teacher, he would give 
a favourable report, without enquiring too curiously 
snto the percentage of scholars who could pass the 
‘ standard ’ examination.” There must be mi.ny 
who still remember with amused affection his 
demeanour in an Elementary School. They see 
the tall figure, at once graceful and stately ; 
the benign air, as of an affable archangel ; the 
critical brow and enquiring eyeglass bent on some 
very immature performance in penmanship or 
needlework ; and the frightened children and the 
anxious teacher, gradually lapsing into srniles and 
.peace, as the great man tested the proficiency in 
some‘such humble art as spelling. “ Well, my 
little man, and how do you spell dog “ Please 
sir, d-o-g." “ Capital, very good indeed.. 1 

couldn’t do it better myself. And now let us go 
a little further, and sec if we can spell cat." 
(Chorus excitedly.) ‘‘ c-a-t.” “'Now, this is really 
excellent. (To the teacher.) You have brought 
them on wonderfully in spelling since I was here 
last. You shall have a capital report. Good-bye.’i’ 
To thpsq who cherish these memories there is no¬ 
thing surprising in this tribute by a friend : “His 
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effect on tfie teadiers’when he examined a school 

was extraoi^inary. He»was sympathetic without 
* being condescending, and he ^conciled riic 
humblest drudge in a London school to his or her 
drudgery for the next twelve months.” 

As^egflfds the matter of education, he was all 
for Reality,as against Pretentiousness ; “the stamp 
of {Vainness and freedom from charlatanism.” He 
had no notion that children could be humanized 
by being made to read that “ the crocodile is ovi¬ 
parous,” or that “ summer ornaments for grates art- 
made of wood shavings and of different coloured 
papers.” He wished that the youngest and poorest 
children should be nurtured on the wholesome 
and delicious food of actual literature^ instead 
of “ skoletons ” and “ abstracts.” He set 
great store on learning poetry by heart, for he 
believed in poetry as the chief instrument of cul¬ 
ture. He poured just contempt upon the wretched 
doggerel which in school reading books too often 
passed forj-yoetry. “When otie thinks how noble 
and admirable a thipg genuinj popular poetry is, 
it is provokijjg to think that such rubbish should 
be palmed off on a poor child, with any. apparent 
sanction from the Education Department and its 
grants.” 

With regartVto the special evil ofteachingpefctry 
• by “ selections or “extracts,” he wrote in his Re- 
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port for 1880 : “That the'poetry chosen should 

have feal beauties of expression and fueling, that 
these beautiesy- should be such as the children’s ' 
hearts and minds can lay hold, of, and that a 
distinct point or centre of beauty and* interest 
should occur withip the limits of tl?i?^ passage 
‘learned—all these are conditions to be insisted on. 
Some of the short pieces by Mrs. Hemans, ^ch 
as ‘ The Graves of a Household,’ ‘ The Homes 
of England,’ ‘The Better Land,’ are to be recom¬ 
mended because they fulfil all three conditions ; 
they have real merits of expression and sentiment; 
the merits are such as the children can feel, and 
the centre of interest, these pieces being so short, 
necessarily ocdirs within the limits *of what is 
learnt. On the other hand, in extracts taken from 
Scott or Shakespeare, the point of interest is not 
often reached within the hundred lines which is , 
all that children in the Fourth Standard learn. 
The Judgment Scene in the Merchant of Venice 
affords me a good example of what 1 mean. . . . 
The children in the^Fourth Standard begin at the 
beginning and stop at the end of a hjmdred lines. 
Now the children in the Fourth Standard are ctften 
t a majority of the children learning poetry, and 
this is all their poetry for the year.. But withsn 
these hundred lines the real interest of the situa¬ 
tion is not reached ; neither do tfiey contain any 
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poetry of*signal •beailty and effectiveness. How 
little, therefore, has the poetry-exercise beeft made 
to do for these children, many of ^^hom will leave 
school at once, and learn no niore poetry ! ” 
He igreatly favoured all such exercises as tend to, 
make^;ihg* mind “ creative,” apd give it “ a native 
play of itsowi^ as against such exercises as learning* 
strlTigs of promontories, battles, and minerals.” As 
to the number of subjects taught, he was in favour 
of few rather than many. He dreaded for the 
children the strain of having to receive a large 
number of “ knowledges ” (as he oddly called them), 
and “ store them up to be reproduced in an exam¬ 
ination.” But in spite of this well-founded dread 
of an undile multiplication of subjects, he wished 
to make X.atin compulsory in the upper*standards 
of elementary schools, and he wished to see it- 
taught through the Vulgate. Perhaps ifl this 
particular he showed an effect of his father’s in¬ 
fluence ; for the late Dean of Westminster ‘ used 
to imitate the enormous emphasis with which Dr. 
Arnold replied to some one who had depreciated 
the language of tfie Vulgate as “Dog Latin ”— 

“ 13 og Latin^ indeed ! I call it Lion Laiin ! ” 

Be that as it may, Matthew Arnold thus gave hi% 
jmdgment or\ the .possible uses of the Vulgate in 
elementary schools— 

* Dr. Bradley. 
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“ Latin is the foundatioh of* so much in the 

writteft and spoken language of modern Europe^ 
that it is theybest language to take as a second* 
language ; in our own written and bookjanguage, 
above all, it fills so large a part that we' peahaps 
hardly know how, much of their reaSHsg ^falls 
'meaningless upon the eye and ear^of children in 
our elementary schools, from their total ignorance 
of either Latin or a modern language derived from 
it. For the little of languages that can be taught 
in our elementary schools, it is far better to go to 
the root at once ; and Latin, besides, is the 
best of all languages to learn grammar by. But it 
should by no means be taught as^in our classical 
schools far less time should be spent on the 
grammatical framework, and classical diterature 
‘ should be left quite out of view. A second 
language, and a language coming very largely into 
the vocabulary of modern nations, is what Latin 
should stand for to the teacher of an elementary 
school. 1 am convinced that for his purpose the 
best way would by to disregard classical Latin 
entirely, to use neither Cornelius , Nepos, nor 
Eutropius, nor Caesar, nor any delectus from 
'-them, but to use the Latin Bible, the Vulgate. 
A chapter or two from the t story, of Joseph," a 
chapter'or two from Deuteronomy^ and the first 
two chapters of St. Luke’s Gospel would be the 
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sort of delectus nve want; add to them a vocabu¬ 
lary and i simple grammar of the main forms of 
the Latin language, and you have a perfectly 
compact and cheap school book, and ytt all that 
you naed. In the extracts the child would be ^t 
hom^f-'ifistead of, as in extracts from classical 
Latin, in an utterly strange land ; and the I.atm 
of the Vulgate, while it is real and living Latin, is 
yet, like the Greek of the New Testament, much 
nearer to modern idiom, and therefore much easier 
for a modern learner than classical idiom can be. 
True, a child whose delectus is taken from Corne¬ 
lius Nepos or Caesar will be better prepared perhaps 
for going on to Virgil and Cicero than a child 
whose d^ectus is taken from the Vulgate. But 
we do. not want to carry our elemeiftary schools 
into Virgil or Cicero ; one child in five thousand, 
with a special talent, may go on to higher •schools, 
and to Virgil,* and he will go on to them all the 
better for the little we have at any rate given him. 
But what we want to give to our Elementary 
Schools in general is the vocabulary, to some 
extent, of a second language, and that language 
6ne whick is at the bottom of a great deal of 
modern life and modern language. This, 1 ^am 
convinced, we ipay give in some such method as 
the’ method I have above suggested, byt in no 
other.” 
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that exegesis began to play about it. He pointed 
out that Cardinal N^wrpan interpreted the»words, 

I will lay thy stones with fair cohurSyand thy founda¬ 
tions with sapphi/esy^ssuxxxhonzmg ‘Hhe sflmptuosi- 
ties»of the Church of Rome ” ; and to Protestants 
who ^Uat this was a wrong use of the passage 
heTeplied that their similar use of the Beast 
arid the Scarlet Woman and Antichrist would 
seem equaUy wrong to Cardinal Newman ; “ and 
in these cases of application who shall decide . 
What he insisted on was the value of the Bible as 
a beautiful and ennobling literature, easily acces¬ 
sible to all. He would have it taught with intelli¬ 
gence, sympathy, reverence, and, above all, “ as a 
Literature/—for biblical teaching ought to show 

the widely varying elements of which tfie Bible is 
composed: the profound differences, not merely, 
of authorship and style, but of tone and Mmper, 
between one b*ook and another ; the historical 
circumstances under which each came into being ; 
the section of humanity and the period of time to 

winch each made ^its appeal. 

In 1869 he wrote in his Annual Report— 

•“ Let the school managers make the mam out¬ 
lines of Bible history, and the getting by heart 
« selection of the finest Psalms, the most interesting 
passages from the historical and ^prophetical, books 
of the Old Testament, and the chief parables, 
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discourses, and exhortations^ of* the New, a part 
of the* regular school wprl^ to be submitted to 
inspection and to be seen in its strength or 
weakness like any other. Thjs could raise 
no jealousies ; or, if it still raises some, let a 
sacrifice be made of them for the sake bf*<J^^end 
•in view. Some will say that what we propose is 
but a small use to put the Bible to ; yet it is that 
on which all higher use of the Bible is to be 
built, and its adoption is the only chance for 
saving the one elevating and inspiring element in 
the scanty instruction of our primary schools from 
being sacrificed to a politico-religious difficulty. 
There was no Greek school in which Homer was 
not read ; cannot our popular schools,* with their 
narrow r^ige and their jejune alimentation in 
.secular literature, do as much for the Bible as the 
Greek schools did for Homer } 

In 1870 he wrote about a book“ by two young 
Jewish ladies : “ I am sure it will be found, as I 
told them, that their book meets a real want ; 
there were good books about the Bible for the 
learned ; and there were bad books about it—that 
is to say, bad resumh of its history and literattirc 
—for the general public ; but anything like a 


^ History and Literature of the Israelites. • By C. and A. 
4 e Rothschild. 
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good ancl sound resume for the general public did 
not exist*till this bojak^came.” . 

It is interesting to observe tjiat to his ^deep 
conviction of jthe ethical and educational value of 
the BiJjle is due his only direct and constructive 
effort,to*enrich the apparatus of the schools whic*h 
he inspected. Of improvement by way of criticisin 
and suggestion he gave them enouglt and to spare, 
but to supply them with a new reading-book was 
a departure from his usual method. Nevertheless 
in 1872 he wrote : “An ounce of practice, they 
say, is better than a pound of theory ; and 
certainly one may talk tor ever about the wonder¬ 
working power of Letters, and yet produce no 
good at*all,* unless one really puts people in the 
way pf feeling their power. The’ friends of 
Physics do not content themselves with extolling 
Physics ; they put forth school-books by which 
the study 6f Physics may be with proper 
advantage brought near to those who before 
were strangers to it; and they do wisely. For 
?ny one who believes in the civilizing power of 
Letters, and often talks of this belief, to think 
that he has for more than twenty years got 
his living by inspecting schools for the peoj)le, 
has gone in and out among them, has seen that 
the power of Letters never reaches ^egi at all, 
and that tfte whole study of* Letters is thereby 



discredited, and its power called i» question, and 
yet has attempted nothing ^to j*emedy thfs state of 
things, cannot J^ut be vexing and disquieting. 
He may truly s4y, like the Israel of the prophet, 
‘^We have not wrought any deliverance 4n ^e 
earth ’! and he may well desire to do sdmo^hing 
to pay his debt to popular education before'lie 
finally departs, and to serve it, if he can, in thsft 
point where its need is sorest, where he has 
always said its need was sorest, and where, never¬ 
theless, it is as sore still as when he began 
saying this twenty years ago. Even if what he 
does cannot be of service at once, owing to special 
prejudices and difficulties, yet these prejudices 
and difficulties years are almost sure*to dissipate, 
and the woVk may be of service hereafter.” . 

. These wise, though rather melancholy, words 
occur in the Preface to a little book called A Bible 
Reading for Schools^ and in its fuller ind alternative 
title, The Great Prophecy of Israel's Restoration., 
Arranged and Edited for Toung Leat ners. Arnold, 
himself a constant and attentive student of 
Holy Writ, “liked reading his Bible without 
being baffled by unmeaningnesses.” lie conf- 
plamed that “ the fatal thing about our version is 
that it so often spoils a chapter iq the pld Testa¬ 
ment by^aking sheer nonsense out of ©ne or two 
verses, and so throwing the reader *dut.” He 
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habitually used a Bible—a present from his god¬ 
father, John Keble-j-“,where the numbers of the 
chapters are marked at the side aj^d do not i inter¬ 
pose a break between chapter and chapter ; and 
where the divisions of the verses, being numbered 
in like m*anner at the side of the page, not in the 
body of the verse, and being numbered in very 
sftiall type, do not thrust themselves forcibly on 
the attention; ” and these circumstances suggested 
the form of his Bible Reading for Schools. The 
little book consists of the last twenty-seven 
chapters of Isaiah, running on continuously, 
with some twenty pages of notes, and he 
thus introduces it— 

“ At the very outset, the humbleness of what 
is profrssed in this little book cannot tJe set forth 
too strongly. With the aim of enabling English 
school children to read as a connected whole the 
last twenty-seven chapters of Isaiah, without being 
frequently stopped by passages of which the 
meaning; is almost or quite unintelligible, I have 
"sought to choose, among the better meanings 
which have been* offered for each of the passages, 
that which seemed the best, and to weave it into 
the authorized text in such a manner as not ^to 
produce aqy sen^e of strangeness or interruption.” 
The attempt was truly laudable, and th^ execution 
admirable fdr taste and ease. Tfie majestic flow and 
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cadence of the traditional English<are never inter¬ 
rupted. • There is no conces^on to sudi pedant- 
ries^as Professpr Robertson Smith’s “greaves 
of the waftior that stampeth in the fray,” or such 
barbarisms as Professor Cheyne’s “ boot ©f him 
that trampleth noisily.” But here and there a 
turn is given to a sentence, which for the first 
time reveals its true meaning; here and there a worti 
which really represents the Hebrew is substituted 
for one which makes nonsense of the sentence. 


The little book has often been reprinted ; but 
as “ A Bible Reading for Schools ” it failed, as, 
to judge by his own melancholy words about it, he 
seems to have foreseen that it would fail. People 
who have charge of Elementary Education in 
England, whether in Church Schools or in .Board 
Schools, are eminently and rightly suspicious 
about new views in religion ; and '^he Great Pro¬ 
phecy of Israel's Restoration gave currency to a view 
which in 1872 was probably new to most Schoob- 
Managers and School Boards. He carefully 
disclaimed any intention to decide the authorship 
of the chapters which he edited. But the fact 
that they were detached from the earlier onels 
might perhaps raise questions in enquiring minds; 
and in the preface he stated his^ .pers9nal .belief 
that “ thfe a^ithor of the earlier part of the Book of 
Isaiah was not the author of these last chapters.” 
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He most truly added, that “ there is nothing to 
forbid a member of the Church of England, or, 
for that matter, a member of the Qiurch of Ro^e 
either, or a member of the Jewish Synagogue, 
from holding such a belief” ; but probably clergy¬ 
men and Dissenting ministers and pious laymen 
of all denominations looked rather askance at it > 
and the little book never got itself adopted as 
“ A Bible Reading for Schools.” 

Thus ended his one attempt to improve, 
positively and by construction, the curriculum of 
the Elementary Schools; and wc return, at the 
end of this study of his Educational doctrine, to 
the point at which we began. 

“ Organize ^our Elementary, your Secondary, 
your Superior, Education.” This was th*e burden 
of his teaching for five-and-thirty years; and,, 
if the community has at length really set its 
hand to that grfeat task, it is only right that we 
should remember with honour the Master who 
first taught us (when the doctrine was unpopular) 
ftrSf the primary duty of a civilized State is to 
educate its childreh. 


Cliapter IV 

SOCIETY 

G ULTURE seeks to do awaf with classes 
and sect?; to make the best that has 
been thought and kno^n in the world 
current cVi^Twhere ; to make all men live in an 
atmosphere of sweetness and light, where they 
may use ideas, fs it vises^th'em itself, freely ; 
nourished, and not bound, by thenn This is 
the iocial *</M j^ and the men of‘(Julture are the 
. true apostles of equality.” 

The words—wfw/ which Arnold* himself 

’italici^jed in the foregoing extract from Culpire and 
Anarcbyy will indicate the sense in t^ich "Society ” 
is here intended. We are not thinking of tjiat 
which Pennialinus* means wKen he writes about 
" Society gossip ” or " a Sociej^f^nctioif.” 
arc^ncerncd with the thoyg|f^ temper and 
actions of men, not m isolated dmtes bfet as H^g 
inimmrg^feed.comi^ 

. .bn tiii:Sq^^^his tui^ ; 

* A 
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Certl^W obvious and {xdpable way 

of afiec^g Society, taild to many Btiglish- 
men the c^y conceivable Wy, is^by the method 
of Pditici—by the definite and^sitiVe action 
of hum<^ law, and by such endeavours as we^ 
can itiakJ towiurds shaping .that action. Now, 
if indeed; the political method were the onl^ 
one, thei« could be little to be said about 
his eflfecti on S<iciety. Politics, in the limited 
and convdhtionai sense just now suggested, were 
not much in his line. He was interested in them; 
he had-opinions,about them ; he occasionally 
intervened in them. But he made ho mark on 
the polidcal work of his time; nor, so far as 
one can judg^ did he aspire to do so.^ Of the 
mSn of .letters in the field of politics* he said: 
“ He is in truth not on his own ground there,* 
and is in peculiar danger of talking at random.” 
In politics, as id all else that he touched, he was 
critical rather than constructive ; and in politics, 
“ immersed ” as Bacon saic^ ** in matter,” a man 
ffiust be constructive, if his influence is to be 
felt and to endure. “ Pofiticians,” he said in 
I Wo, “we* all of us here in Englapd are and 
must be, and I too cannot help being a politjr 
cian; but a,poli^ian of that commonwealth of 
which* the pattern, as th« philofopher sayspexists 
perhaps • sonfewhere in Heaven, but cfertainly U 
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at present found nowhere oil earth.” In 1887, 
describing himself as “ an aged outsider'” he thus 
stated his own attitude towards political pro¬ 
blems— ' ' , 

^ “ The professional politicians are always apt 
to be impatient of the intervention in politics 
6f a candid outsider, and he must expect to 
provoke contempt and resentment in a good 
many of them. Still the action of the regular 
politicians continues to be, for the most part, so 
very far from successful, that the outsider is 
perpetually tempted to brave their anger and to 
offer his observations, with the hope of possibly 
doing some little good by saying what many 
quiet people are thinking and wishing outside 
of the strife, phrases, and routine of professional 
politics.” 

From first to last, he professed himself, 
and no doubt believed himself,' to be on the 
Liberal side. At the General Election of 1868 
he urbanely informed a Tory Committee, which 
asked for the advantage of his name, that he* 
was “an old Whig,’^ nurtured in the traditions 
of Lansdowne House. “ Although,” he said ^in 
1^69, “ I am a Liberal, yet I am a Liberal tem¬ 
pered by experience, reflectioi\, and, renounce-* 
ment.”. In 1878 he described himself as a “ sincere 
but ineffectual Liberal ” : in 1880, as “a*Liberal 
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of the future rather than a Liberal of the present.” 
A year Itfter, he spolae smilingly of “jfll good 
Liberals, of whom I wish to be considered oiie 
and as late as 4887 he declared hfmself* “one of 
the Liberals of the future, who happen to b<; 
grown, afas ! rather old.” , 

But, though he believed himself to be i 
Ltberal, he had the most lively disrelish for the 
Liberalism of that great Middle Class which, 
during the greater part of his life, played so large 
a part in Liberal politics. In 1882, reviewing, in 
his favourite manner, the various classes of English 
Society, and discussing their adequacy to fulfil the 
ideal of perfect citizenship, he wrote— 

“ Suppose we take that figure we know so well, 
the earnest and non-conforming Liberal of our 
Middle Classes, as his schools and his civilization* 
have made him. He is for Disestablishment; he 
is for Temperance ; he has an eye to his Wife’s 
Sister ; he is a member of his local caucus ; he is 
learning^ to go up to Birmingham every year to 
"^the feast of Mr. Chamberlain. His inadequacy is 
but too visy^le.” 

Certainly Arnold’s Liberalism had nothing in 
common with the Liberalism of the great Middle 
Class. Indeed, sq far as theory is concerned, it 
had a democratic basis, inasmuch? as he'believed 
that democracy was a product of natural law, and 
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that our business was to adapt our politicaL and 
social in%titutions to it. “*D<2mocracy,’* he said, 
“ isotrying to affirm its own essence: to live, to 
enjoy, to* possess the world, as aristocracy has 
tried, and successfully tried, before it.” • 

The movement of^ Democracy he regarded as 
being an “ operation of nature,” and, like other 
operations of nature, it was neither to be praised 
nor blamed. He was neither a “ partisan ” of it, 
nor an “ enemy.” His only care was, if he could, 
to guide it aright, and to secure that it used its 
predominant power in human .affairs at least as 
wisely as the aristocracy which had preceded it. 
Of aristocratic rule in foreign countries—of 
such rule as preceded the French Revolution 
—he thodght as poorly as most men .think ; 
but for the aristocracy of England he had a 
singular esteem. It is true that he gave it a 
nickname ; that he poked fun at fts illiteracy and 
its inaccessibility to ideas ; that he was impatient 
of “ immense inequalities of condition and 
property,” and huge estates, and irresponsible* 
landlordism ; that he contemned the “ hideous 
English toadyism ” and “ immense vul^r- 
n^indedness” of the Middle Class when con¬ 
fronted with “ lords and gre^t peqple.” . But^ 
for atU »that, he wrote about ^e English 
Aristocracy, as it stood in 1859: ‘‘I desire to 
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speak of it with* the*most unbounded respect. It 
is the most popujar. of aristocracies ;* it has 
avoided faults which have ruined* other aristocra¬ 
cies equally sglendid. While thS arisfocracy of 
Fmnce»was destroying its estates by its extrav;^ 
gance, anS itself by its impertinence, the aristocracy 
of England was founding English agriculture, and 
commanding respect by a personal dignity which 
made even its pride forgiven. Historical anti 
political England, the England of which we are 
all so proud, is of its making.” 

In spite, however, of this high estimate of what 
Aristocracy had accomplished in the past, he felt 
that power was slipping away from it, and was 
passing into tfie hands of the Midtitude. But he 
also felt—and it was certainly one of his most 
profound convictions—that the Multitude could 
never govern properly, could never regulate, its 
own affairs, could never present England ade¬ 
quately to the view of the world, unless it cast 
aside the Individualism in which it had been 
‘nurtured, ^nd made up its mind to act in and 
through the State. Perhaps his ideal of a State 
call best be described as an Educated Democracy, 
working by Collectivism in Government, Religiop, 
and Social Qrder., 

“ IF expenience has established any on» thing in 
this world, it* has established this : that it is well 
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for any great class or description ®f men in society 
to be able to say for itself whgt it wantsj and not 
to have other classes, the so-called educated and 
intelligenf classfis, acting for it as itf proctors, and 
supposed to understand its wants and to fjrovkie 
for them. They do not really understand its 
wants, they do not really provide for them. A 
class of men may often itself not either fuHy 
understand its own wants, or adequately express 
them ; but it has a nearer interest and a 
more sure diligence in the matter than any of its 
proctors, and therefore abetter chance of success.” 
Amid many fluctuations of opinion on minor 
points, he was, from first to last, a thoroughgoing 
advocate for expending the action of the State. 
In his ideal of government, the State was ,to play 
in a democratic age the part which the Aristocracy 
had played in earlier ages—it was to govern and 
administer and control and inspire.' And, it was, 
in one important respect, a far nobler thing than 
the best aristocracy could ever be, for it was the 
” representative acting-power of the nation ” ; and"’ 
so the relation of the citizen to the State was a 
much more dignified relation than that ofl a 
citizen to an aristocracy could ever be. “ Is it 
that of a dependant to a parental^ benefactor ? Byr 
no means .c it is that of a member in acpartnership 
to the whole firm.” The citizens of a State, the 
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members of a spciety, are really “ ‘ a partnerships 
as Burke ^obly says^ all science^ in all art^ in 
every virtue^ in all perfection.'* Towards ^this 
great final design of their connexion, they 
apply th’e aids which co-operative association can 
give therh.” We turn now to the practical applf- 
cation of this doctrine. 

We have seen in the previous chapter how 
earnestly and consistently throughout his work¬ 
ing life he urged the State to take into its 
control, and so far as was needed to subsidize, 
the Education ^f the whole nation. “ How 
vain, how meaningless,” he cried, “ to tell a man 
who, for the instruction of his offspring, re¬ 
ceives aid fr'bm'the State, that be is humiliated ! 
Humiliated by receiving help for hi^tfiself as an 
individual from himself in his corporate and 
associated capacity! help to which his own 
money, as a* tax-payer, contributes, and for 
which, as a result of the joint energy and 
intelligence of the whole community in employing 
as*pcrw*ers,^ he himself deserves some of the praise ! 
. . . He is no more humiliated than when he crosses 
Eondon Sridge or walks down the King’s Road, or 
visits the British Museum. But it fs one of the 
► extraordinary inconsistencies of some Engfish 
peofile in this matter, that they keep a^l ^leir cry 
of humiliatfon and degradation for help which the 
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State offers,” We shall see ia a subsequent 
chapter • that he was as <?trpng for Established 
Churches as for* State-regulated Schools, and for 
the same •reason. In Religion, as in Education, 
he disparaged private institutions and individual 
ventures. The State, “ the nation in its cor¬ 
porate and collective capacity,” ought to transcend 
the individual citizen : it should supply him, dr 
help him as one of its units to supply himself, with 
the thing which he wanted—Education or Religion 
—in the grand style, on a large scale, with all the 
authority which comes from national recognition, 
with all the dignity of an historical descent. 

Arnold’s appeal for State-supplied and State- 
controlled Educjation has, as we 'have already 
seen, met'*with some practical response, ,and in 
the main falls in with the modern drift of Liberal 
ideas. In upholding State-supported and State- 
controlled Religion, he was rather'continuing an 
old tradition than starting a new idea, and modewi 
Liberalism is moving away from him. 

But in some important respects, all strictly 
political, his advocacy* of extended action by the 
State fell in with the Liberal movement of Ms 
time. The Tiideous misgovernment of Ireland he 
had always deplored. It touched^ him long before 
it touched^ the great majority of Englishrhen. 
With a view to informing people ort the Irish 
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question, he compi 4 ed a book of Burke’s most 
telling utterances on Jr(iland and her woes.* Those 
* utterances, as he said, “ show «t work all, the 
causes which have brought Ireland do ifs present 
state—the tyranny of the grantees of confiscation ^ 
of the ETiglish garrison ; Protestant ascendency; 
the reliance of the English Government upon this 
a*:endency and its instruments as their means 
of government; the yielding to menaces of danger 
and insurrection what was never yielded to.con- 
siderations of equity and reason ; the recurrence 
to the old perver,sity of mismanagement as soon 
as ever the danger was passed.” To all these 
evils he would have applied the remedies 
which Burke sug^^ested. He would have had the 
State etidow the religions of Ireland ‘and their 
ministries, supply Ireland with good schools, anct 
defend Irish tenants against the extortions of bad 
landlords. was vehemently opposed to Glad¬ 
stone’s scheme of Home Rule, because, in his view, 
it tended to disintegration where he specially desired 
cohesion : but, in the tumults of 1885—8, he never 
lost his head, never forgot h*s old sympathy with 
Irfth wrongs, never “drew up an indictment against 
a whole people.” ‘ All through these stormy years, 
Jhe stood fi/m fqr an effective system of Local 
Government in Ireland. Irish goveriynqfit, he 

‘ Buike. 
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said, had “ been conducted ia accordance with the 
wishes • of the minority,, ^nd of the British 
Philistine.” He desired a system which should 
accord with tke wishes of the majority. He 
deprecated Forster’s “expression of.general 
objection to Home Rule ” ; because*, though 
Home Rule as understood by Parnell was in¬ 
tolerable, there was another kind of Home Rule 
which was possible and even desirable. He was 
keet^ly anxious that his friends, the Liberal 
Unionists, should not let the opportunity slip, 
but should bring forward a “ pounter scheme to 
Gladstone’s,” giving real powers of local govern¬ 
ment. In 1887 he again insisted that the 
“opinion of quiet reasonable people throughout 
the country” was bent on giving the Irish the 
due control of their own local affairs. He pleaded 
for a system “ built on sufficiently large lines, not 
too complicated, not fantastic, not* hesitating and 
suspicious, not taking back with one hand what it 
gives with the other.” A similar system he wished 
to see extended to England, and he pointed out * 
that it would admirably facilitate that national 
control of Secondary Education for which •he 
was always ’pleading. 

* Then again, with reference to ^ Irish land^ 
his belief in the action of the State displayed 
itself very clearly. In his opinion* the. remedy 
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for agrarian trouble in Ireland was that the 
State shoiild, after figjd and impartial enquiry, 
distinguish between good landlords and bad,^and 
then expropriate the bad ones. T 4 iis, he thought, 
would give the sort of equity, the sort of 
moral satisfaction, which the case needed.” Once 
again he was in harmony with Liberal opinioi^ 
v^en he desired to widen the basis of the State 
by extending the suffrage in turn to the Artizans 
and to the Labourers. In one respect at lejst he 
was in harmony rather with Collectivist Radicalism 
than with orthodox Liberalism, for he did not in 
the least dread the intervention of the State be¬ 
tween employer and employed. He desired to 
strengthen Parliament, the supreme organ of 
the national will, by reforming rfte House 
of Lords ; though he strongly dissented from ^ 
scheme of reform just then in vogue. “ One can 
hardly imaging sensible men planning a Second 
Ghamber which should not include the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, or which should include the young 
gentlemen, who flock to the House of Lords when 
pigeon-shooting is in questmn. But our precious 
Liberal Reformers are for retaining the pigeon- 
shooters and for expelling the Archbishop of 
Canterbury.” ^ 

Mr. Wiltis’ motion to remove the Bishops fr^m ^ve House 
of LonUwas l6st by it votes on the 21st of March, 1884. 
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Even in the full flood of •Liberal victory which 
followed the General pl^ction of ,,1880, he 
sav;^ what was coming. “ What strikes one is the 
insecurerKss 06 the Liberals’ hold upon office and 
upon public favour ; the probability. of the 
return, perhaps even more than once, of their 
jidversaries to office, before that final and happy 
consummation is reached—the permanent estab¬ 
lishment of Liberalism in power.” And, while he 
saw yvhat was coming, he thus divined the cause. 
The official and commanding part of the Liberal 
Party was at the best stolidly indifferent to Social 
Reform ; at the worst, viciously angry with the idea 
and those who propagated it. The commercialism 
of the great Middle Class had coverf;d the face of 
England 'with places like St. Helens, which the 
capitalists called “ great centres of national 
enterprise,” and Cobbett called “ Hell-Holes.” 
In these places life was lived under conditions of 
squalid and hideous misery, and the inhabitanjts 
were beginning to find out, in the words of one 
of their own class, that “ free political institutions 
do not guarantee the wtll-being of the toiling class.” 
Under these circumstances it was natural that the 
toilers, having looked for redress to the Liberal 
Party and looked in vain, shouldj, when next they 
had the chance, try a spell of that Pemod*atic 
Toryism which at any rate held out some shadowy 
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hope of social betterment. Arnold’s misgivings 
about the feiture of tlje Liberal Party were’abund¬ 
antly made good by the General Electioiv of 
1885 ; but enqugh has now been ^aid about his 
contribution to the practical politics of his time.^ 
A much farger space must ^be given to the in¬ 
fluence which he brought to bear on Society bji 
mtans not political—by criticism, by banter, by 
literary felicities, by “ sinuous, easy, unpolemical ” 
methods. 


England had known him first as a poet, then 
as a literary critic. Next came a rather hazy 
impression that he was an educational reformer 
whose suggestions might be worth attending to. 
It was not till 1869 that his cou»trymen became 
fully aware of him as a social critic, a coTnmentator 
on life and society. I.ooking back, one seeing 
to see that by that time his poetical function was 
fulfilled. As far as the medium of poetry is con¬ 
cerned, he had said his say ; said it incomparably 
wel^ said it with abiding effect. Now it seemed 
that a new.function presented itself to him; a 
great door and effectual was opened to him. He 
foSnd a fresh sphere of usefulness and influence 
in applying his critical method to the ideals and 
•follies of f\is copntrymen; to their scheme of 
life, ’ways .of thinking and acting, prejudices, 
conventions,’ and limitations. Mr. Paul said, as 
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we have already seen, that* th» appearance of 
Essays "in Criticism was «“ «a great intellectual 
event.” That is perfectly true ; and the appear¬ 
ance of Culture and Anarchy was, a great social 
pvent. The book so named was published "in 
1869 ; but the ground had been prepared for it 
fey some earlier writings, and these we must 
consider before we come to the book itself. * 
In February 1866 there appeared in the Corn- 
hill Magazine an essay called “ My Countrymen.” 
In this essay Arnold, fresh from one of his Conti¬ 
nental tours, tried to show Englieh people what the 
intelligent mind of Europe was really thinking 
of them. “ ‘ It is not so much that we dislike 
England,’ a Prussian official, v^ith the graceful 
tact of his* nation, said to me the other day, ‘ as 
diat we. think little of her.’ ” Broadly speaking, 
European judgment on us came to this—that 
England had been great, powerful, and prosperous 
under an aristocratic government, at a time when 
the chief requisite for national greatness was 
Action, “ for aristocracies, poor in ideas, are rich 
in energy ” ; but that England was rapidly losing 
ground, was becoming a second-rate power, was 
facing from.her place in admiration and respect, 
since the Government had passed, into the*^^ 
hands ef the Middle Class. What was now the 
chief requisite for national greatness* was'Intelli- 
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gence ; and in intelligence the Middle Class had 
shown itself signally deficient. In foreigif affairs 
—in its dealings with Russia and Turkey, Ger¬ 
many and America—it had shown rash* engage¬ 
ment, intemperate threatenings, undignified rc-^ 
treat, ill-tuned cordiality,” in^ short, every quality 
best calculated to lower England in the esteem of* 
the civliized world. 

In domestic affairs, the life and mind of the 
Middle Class were thus described by the foreign 
critic. “ The fineness and capacity of man’s spirit 
are shown by his enjoyments ; your Middle Class 
has an enjoyment in its business, we admit, and 
gets on well in business, and makes money ; but 
beyond that ^Drugged with i>usiness, your 
Middle Class seems to have its sense blunfl^d for any 
stimulus besides, except Religion ; it has a religion,^ 
narrow, unintelligent, repulsive . . . What other 
enjoyments hav6 they ? The newspapers, a sort 
of wting and drinking which are not -to our taste, 
a literature of books almost entirely religious or 
semi-religious, books utterly unreadable by an 
educated class anywhere, but*which your Middle 
Cla* consumes by the hundred thousand, and in 
their evenings, for a great treat, a lecture on 
Teetotalism or Njunneries. Can any life be 
imagined more hideous, more djsmal, naor« un¬ 
enviable J . . *. Your Middle Class man thinks it 



the hipest pitdi of c^ization 

when Ms lettere are ejur^ tw^^ a day 

froip Islmg|on to Camb«rwd|K W from Gamber- 
wcU to Mngton, and if ^way tmns to and 
fro between them every quarter ot an .hour* He 
thinks it is nothing that the ti^tts only’carry him 
^om an iltibeind) dtimal Kfe at Ispi^fton to - an 
illiberal, dismal life* at Cambei^eU| and thelettars 
only teirhim that such is the life there.” And, as 
* to pglitical and social reform, “ Such a spectacle as 
your Irish Church Establishment you cannot find 
in France or German^. Yotirlrjsh Land Question 
you dare not face.” * English Schools, English 
‘vestrydom, English iJroviftcialism — all alike 
stand in the mogt u%ent need ofiSFefdrm ; but with 
all alike’’the Middle Class is serenely content. 

, After reporting these exceedingly frank comments 
of foreign critics to his English readers, Arnold 
thus expresses'his own conwction ^on the matters 

in dispute. ” All due deductions made for cnyy, 
exaggeration, andinjusdice, enough stuck by Ihe of 
these remarks to determine me to go oh trying to 
keep my mind fixed^^ott these, insteatj of singing 
hosannahs to our aptual state of devd^ment and 
cif ilization^ * The old redpS, to thihk a little more 
abd bustle a . Uttls I^ Seem^ to^ be 

the b|pt |ertpi ^SpEe^a^rt when 

1 find the reproachihg me With having 
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no indwnce ; f<fr I know what influence means—• 
* P®‘^PPCtical pro^)5sals, action ; and i say to 
myself I ‘Even suppose I Could get Sbme 
foUowei^ and* assemble them, Brimming ^ith 
afFectioflatO enthusiasm, to a Committet-room in 
some inn ; what on earth should I say to them ? 
What resoli^ions could I propose ? I could onl^ 
propose the old Socratic commonplace. Know 
thyse^I and how black they would all look at 
that! ’ No ; to enquire, perhaps too quriflusly, 
what that present state of English development, 
and civilization is} which according to Mr. Lowe 
is so perfect that to give votes to the working 
class is stark ^madness ; and, on the other hand, 
to be less^ sanguine about the divine apd saving 
effect of a vote on its possessor than my friends 
in the committee-room at the Spotted Dog—^ 
that is my inevitable portion. To bring things 
under the light of one’s intelligence, to see how 
they_^look there, to accUstoni oneself simply to 
reg^d tjie Marylebone die Educational 

Home, or the Irish Church|j^ablishment, or our 
railway m^agement, or ci^BivorMii^ourt, or 
ou? gin-palaces open on Sunday and .the Crystal 
Pdace shut, as absurdities—^that is, ! am sure, in¬ 
valuable exercise ^for us J&t at present. Let all , 
persist in it who can, and s^|ily fet their desires on 
introducing, with tin^, a little more soul and spirit 
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into the too, too solid flesh of English society.” 

So much for his first deliberate a<-tempt in 
the '.vay of social criticism. It was levelled, we 
observe, at the thoughts and doings of the great 
Middle Class, and itis natural to ask why that class 
was so specially the target for his scorn. ' To that 
class, as he was fond of declaring, half in fun 
and half in earnest, he himself belonged. “ I 
always thought my marriage,” he used to say, 
“ such a perfect marriage of the Middle Classes—a 
schoolmaster’s son and a judge’s daughter.” In the 
preface to Essays in Criticism^ he spoke of “ the 
English Middle Class, of which I am myself a 
feeble unit.” He used to declare that his feeling 
towards his brethren of the Midale Class was that 
of St. Paul towards his brethren of Israel: “ My 

heart’s desire and prayer for them is that they 
may be saved.” In Culture and Anarchy he was 
constrained to admit that, “ through circumstances 
which will perhaps one day be known, if ever 
the aflFecting history of my conversion comes to be 
written, I have, for the most part, broken with the 
ideas and the tea-meetings of my own class ” ; but 
he found that he had not, by that conversion, 
come much nearer to the ideas and works of 
the Aristocracy or the Populace. 

He admired the fine manners, the governing 
faculty, the reticent and dignified habit, of the 
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Aristocracy. H* dqilored its limitations and its 
obduracy, Jts “ little,^ture and no ideas*,” He 
* made fiin of it when its \xternal manifestations 
touched the region of the'Judicfous—Every¬ 
body know? Lord Elcho’s* ^pearance, and how, 
admirably* he looks the parjt of our governing 
classes ; to my mind, indeed, the mere cock o6 
hi* lordship'^s hat is one of the finest and most 
aristocratic things we have.” In a more serious 
vein he taught—and enraged the Guarditi^ by 
teaching—that, “ ever since the advent of Christi¬ 
anity, the prince of jhis world is judged" ; and that 
wealth and rank and dignified ease are bound to 
justify themselves for their apparent inconsistency 
with the Chri^tiait ideal. He pitied the sorrows 
of the “ people who suffer,” the “ dirn*,*common 
populations,” the “ poor who fliint alway ”; but h^ 
pitied them from above. He certainly did not 
enter into their f)osition ; did not share their ideas, 
or .feel their sorrows as part of his own experience. 
In an amazing passage he says that, when we 
snatch up a vehement opinion in ignorance and 
passion, when we long to crush an adversary by 
sheftr violence, when we are envious, when we are 
brutal, when “ we add our voices to swell a blind 
alamour agayist sopie unpopular personage,” when 
“we trampla savagely on the fallen,” then we find 
*iNow (1903) Lord Wemyss. 
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in our own bosom “ the eternal spirit of the 
Populacfe.” That a spirit.<joJiideous, sp infernal, 
as is»here described, is^^che eternal spirit of fallen 
humanity^may be painfully true ; but to say that 
i,t is the special os/ characteristic spir/t *of “ the 
Populace ” is to show that one has no genuine 
sympathy and no real acquaintance with the life 
and heart of the poor. So far, then, Ifis 
account of his own transition is true. He had 
“ brolfen with the ideas of his own class, and had 
not come much nearer to the ideas and works of 
the Aristocracy or the Populace.« But his profes¬ 
sion had brought him into close and continuous 
contact with the great Middle Class, which practic¬ 
ally had the whole managemeiit oT Elementary 
Educatioii'in its hands. He knew the members 
qf that class, as he said, “ experimentally.” He 
slept in their houses, and ate at their tables, and 
observed at close quarters theif books, their 
amusements, and their social life. Thus he 
judged of their civilization by intimate acquaint¬ 
ance, and found it eminently distasteful and defec¬ 
tive. From 1832 to 1867 the Middle Class had 
governed England, manipulating the Aristocracy 
through the medium of the House of Commons ; 
and the Aristocracy, though stjll occupying tho> 
place of visible dignity, had its eye nervously 
fixed on the movements, actual and iifipending, of 
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the Middle Class. 'This system of government 
by the pgedominansXof the Middle Gass was 
not only distasteful to cm^re, but was actu^ly a 
source of danger to the StW whtn it Arne to be 
applied.tOw Foreign Affairs.^ “ That makes tht* 
difference between Lord .Grenville and Lord 
Granville. ^ So it was to the shortcomings of 
tRe Middle Class, from which he professed to be 
sprung and which he so intimately knew, that he 
first addressed his social criticism. The esaay on 
“ My Countrymen ” immediately attracted notice. 
It was fresh, it was lively, it put forth a new view, 
it gaily ran counter to the great mass of current 
prejudice. He was frankly pleased by the 
way in which’it was received. It was noticed and 
quoted and talked about. He repoftal to his 
mother that it was thought “witty and suggest¬ 
ive,’ “ timely and true.” Carlyle “ almost wholly 
approved of it,*’ and Bright was “ full of it.” He 
dkl ^not expect it to be liked by people who 
belonged to “ the old English time, of which the 
greatness and success was so immense and indis¬ 
putable that no one who Nourished when it was 
at*its height could ever lose the iippression of 
it,” or realize how far we had fallen in Continental 
•esteem. His frk:n(^ Lingen was “ indignant ” 
because he* thought the essay t;xalted ^e Aristo¬ 
cracy at* the expense of the Middle Class ; and the 
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Whig newspapers were “ almost -all unfavourable, 
becauselt tells disagreeablei<^iiiths to the^lass which 
fur»ishes the great y(fdy of what is called the 
Liberal iiVteresft” mom the foreign side came a 
priticism in the Pal/ Mall Gazette^ “ professing •to 
be by a Frenchman,” but “ I am sure' it is by a 
woman I know something of in Paris, a half 
Russian, half Englishwoman, married to a French¬ 
man.” The first part of this criticism “ is not 
good^ and perhaps when the second part appears I 
shall write a short and light letter by way of 
reply.” That “ short and light letter ” appeared 
in the Pall Mall of March 20, 1866. It dealt 
with the respective but not incompatible claims of 
Culture and Liberty—the fornfer *so defective in 
England,' the latter so abundant—and it contained 
this aspiration for Englishmen of the Middle Class. 
“ I do not wish them to be the caft-hauJiting, domi- 
noes-playing Frenchmen, but soiAe third thing : 
neither the Frenchmen nor their present selves.” 

He was now fairly launched on the course 
of social criticism. As time went on, his essays 
attracted more and mcjre notice, sometimes friendly, 
sometimes hostile, but always interested and 'not 
seldom excited. Some of the comments on the 
new and daring critic were incpnceiyably absurd. 
Of Mr. Frederic Harrison’s retort,^ Arnold wrote 

1 Culture: a Dialo^e, 1867. 
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that it was “gcargely the least vicious, and in 

parts so amusing th^vj laughed till I cri^d.” Mr, 
Goldwin Smith descrioSd him as “ a gentleman 
of a jaunty air, and on goo\term%with jhe world.” 
Xo thg'^ljw^* he seemed sentimentalist whose; 
dainty ttiste requires something more flimsy thftn 
the strong sense and sturdy*morality of his fellow- 
JEnglishm^i.” One newspaper called him “ a hi^h 
priest of the kid-glove persuasion ” : another, 
“ an elegant Jeremiah ” ; and Mr. l.ionel Tolle- 
mache, combining in one harmonious wlfole the 
absurdities of all the other commentators, says : 
“When asked my opinion of this quaint man of 
genius, I have described him as a Hebrew prophet 
in white kid^lo’ues." 

The fact is that we are a serious pepplc. The 
Middle Class, which he singled out for attack, is 
quite pre-eminently serious. Philosophers iind 
critics—the Spectator and the Edinburgh —had maile 
^seriousness a religion. Editors, leader-writers, 
reviewers, the Press generally, were steeped to their 
lij)s fn seriousness. They could not understand, 
and were greatly inclined»to resent, the appearance 
©f this bfight, playful, unconventional spirit, happy 
and brilliant himself, and loving the*happiness and 
brilliancy of the world ; with not an ounie of 
pomposity in liis’own nature, and with the most 
irrevprenb demeanour towards pomposity in other 
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people. “ Our social Poly,phe|nes,” a*s Lord 
Beaconsfield said, “ have^j/ily one eye ’’ ; and 
they could not the lea/if perceive that Arnold’s 
genius wa^ like,the genius of poetry as he himself 
described it— / 


Radiant, adorn’d outside ; a hidden grou«d 
Of thought and of austerity within. 

• In a letter to the P«// Mall Gazette July 2i, 
1866, he first introduced his friend Arminius,^ 
Baron Von Thunder-Ten-Tronckh, the cultivated 
and enquiring Prussian who had come to England 
to study our Politics, Education, Local Government, 
and social life. A series of similar letters followed 


at irregular intervals during the years 1866, 
1867, 1869, and 1870, and Arminius’ drastic 
method of questbning and arguing became the 
idoneous veTiicle for Arnold’s criticisms on such 


topics as our Foreign Policy, Compulsory Educa¬ 
tion, the Press, and the Deceased Wife’s Sister. 
The letters were eventually collected in that 
little-read but most fascinating book. Friend¬ 
ship's Garland^ which was published in 1871.? But 
before Friendship's Garland came out, Arnold, who 
had tested his powers in social criticisrrt by thege 
fugitive pieces, addressed himself to a more serious 
and^ solid effort in the same field. The essays 

^ See p. 63. 

^ It contains^ also “ My Countrymen ” and “ A Courteous 
Explanation,” ‘ 
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which eventually formed the book called Culture 
and Anarchy began,'c!<x appear in the 'Cornhill 
Magazine for July 186^ and were contigued 
in 1868. The book wa^publfshed ^in 1869. 
We sawN\f the outset thatXie himself said of.* 
his Dischrses in America that they, of all his 
prose-writii^s, were the writings by which h^ 
\^uld most wish to be remembered. Many 
of his disciples would say that Essays in 

Criticism was his most important work in ^rose. 
Some people would give the crown to Literature 
and Dogma. “ 1 / has been more in demand,’ 
the author told us in 1883, “ than any other of 
my prose-writings.” Respect is due to what a 
great master •thcfUght of his own work, and to 
what his best-qualified disciples thmlc of it. 
But after all we uphold the right of private 
judgment, and the present writer is strongly of 
opinion that 'Culture and Anarchy is Arnold’s 
most important work in prose. It was, to borrow 
a plirase used by Mr. Gladstone in another con¬ 
nexion, not a book, but an event. We must consider 
it in its proper setting of time and circumstance. 

The beginning of 1869 was a great moment 
in our political and social history. Ever since 
•the enthusiasm ,which surrounded the Reform 
Act oT 1832 had faded away m disappointment 
and disillusion, the ardent friends of freedom 
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and progress had been crying out for a further 
extensidn of the franchipe.* The ne;^t Reform 
Bill. was to give tlyr workmen a vote ; and a 
Parliame^it elected ^sy workmen^ was to bring 
^the Millennium, /rhe Act of 18$^gave the 
desired vote, and the workmen used‘it for the 
,first time at the General Election of 1868. At 
the beginning of 1869 the new Parliament vfas 
just assembling, and it was possible to take stock 
of it^ to analyze its component parts, to form 
some estimate of its capacity, some forecast of its 
intentions. It was a Liberal P4arliament. There 
was no mistake about that. Bishop Wilberforce 
wrote just after the Election : “In a few weeks 
Gladstone will be in office, at thfi he^d of a majority 
of something like a hundred, elected on the dis¬ 
tinct issue of ‘ Gladstone and the Irish Church.’ ” 
% 

Certainly the Election had been fought and 
won on Irish Disestablishment, but disestablish¬ 
ment was only part of a larger scheme. Rather 
late in the day, the Liberal Party, urged thereto 
by a statesman who had never set foQt in Ireland, 
had taken into its * head to “ govern Ireland 
according to Irish ideas, ” or what was understood 
by that taking phrase. We were to disestablish 
and disendow the Irish Churcli, refgrm the Irish 
system of land-tenure, and reconstruct th*e Irish 
Universities. Robert Lowe, who wa^ a conspicuous 
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member of th» ne\^ Cabinet, burst into rather 
premature dithyranabi^ crying, “ Thd Liberal 
Ministry resolved to 1^1 the hearts of, the 
Empire into ^ne harmonio\s concord, Ind knitted 
they wev^accordingly AndVe, of the rank antU* 
file, befieved this claptrj^ ; but to us it was 
not claptr^, for our whole hearts were in tl^e 
^reat enterprise of pacification in which we 
believed our leaders to be engaged. But Ireland 
by no means exhausted our reforming zeal^ We 
had enough and to spare for many departments of 
the Constitution.. We were determined to give the 
workmen the protection of the Ballot, and to 
compel them to educate their children. We 
meant to ^oKsh Purchase iia the Army and 
Tests at the University ; and some «o*f us were 
beginning to feel our way to more extensive 
changes still ; to hanker after universal suffrage, 
to dream of simultaneous disarmament, to anti¬ 
cipate the downfall of monarchical institutions, 
an^ to listen with complacency to attacks on the 
Civil List and Impeachments of the House 
of Brunswick. In fine. Reformers were in a 
triumphant and sanguine mood. We were con¬ 
strained to admit that, as regards it? personal com¬ 
position, the n§w ^House of Commons was a little 
Philistind—not so democratic, not sjp redolent of 
Labour, a*s we had hoped. But we'believed that 
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we had the promise of the ^tur©. We believed 
that enfranchising ^hec artizans^, we had 
tak(^ a long step tow^s the ideal perfection of 
the Com^onw<salth. /We believed ^that these new 
‘.citizens, who had jjtfst proved themselVe» worthy 
of their citizenship, ^would continue to support, 
Y/ith increasing ardour and devotion, ^Liberal ad¬ 
ministrations and Liberal measures. Above all, \^e 
believed that, as our recent achievements were the 
direct^, developments of great principles asserted in 
the past, so they would in turn develope into 
constitutional changes far more, momentous, and 
that in the fulfilment of those changes lay the only 
real prospect of human happiness. 

This is a fair.statement of tHe mental temper 
in which young and inexperienced Liberals found 
themselves in the year 1869.^ And there was 
much to encourage us in our complacency. 
Gladstone, to whom during the’rather dreary 
reign of exhausted Whiggery we had looked as 
to our rising star—the one man who cornbined 
Religion and Poetry and Romance, with the 
love of Progress and tfie passion of Freedom—had 
told us that “ the great social forces were on our 
side,” and tliat our opponents “ could not fight 
against the future.” Philoso^hejs, lik^ Mill, had' 

^ The writer was tjien a schoolboy at Hafrow, where 
Arnold lived from 1868 to 1873. 
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told us that all, th© ^intelligence, all the science, 

all the mental courage the world were with us, 
and that Toryism was the creed of the intel¬ 
lectually destitute. Morning af*er nVbrning a 
vigorous "^^ress sang its loud, hymn of triumph,^, 
and assured us that, even if for a moment our 
chariot-wheels drave rather heavily, still we wertj 
gfting forth conquering and to conquer, and that 
the future of Liberalism was to be one long series 
of victories, uninterrupted till the crack of ^oom. 

And then to us, thus comfortably entrenched 
in self-esteem, thgre entered the figure, unknown 
to most, only half-known to any, of a new and 
most disturbing critic. Here was a man whose 
very name brtSithSd Liberalism ; /or whom specu¬ 
lation had no fears ; who had harassed* the most 
hoary conventions with obstinate questionings ; 
who had accepted Democracy as the evolution 
of natural law f who had poked delicious fun at 
the most highly-placed impostures, the most 
solemn plausibilities. In such a one we might 
sur^y have expected to find a friend, an ally, a 
comforter, a fellow-worker*; a preacher of the 
sm'ooth tilings which we loved to hear, an 
encourager of the day-dreams which wc had 
dearned froq;^ Locl^sley Hall. Instead of all this we 
Yound a critic—so gracious that we ,could not 
quarrel •with'him, so reasonable that it was hard 
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to dispute with him ; so absolvitely free from 
pomposity that we coulc^ npt laugh at him, so 
genuinely and freshly /'witty that we could not 
help laughing <with jiim—but a critic still. He 
^^thought scorn of^ our pleasant larad> and 
gave no credence unto our word. ' He be¬ 
littled our heroes; he pooh-poohed our achieve- 
ments ; he cast doubt on our prophecies ; he 
caricatured our aspirations. He told us that 
we were the victims of a profound delusion. He 
warned us that the great Democracy on which we 
relied as our unchangeable foundation would give 
way under our feet. He pointed out that Labour 
had no more reason to expect its salvation from 
Liberalism than from Toryism. ‘ He. insisted that 
all our political reform was mere machinery ; that 
the end and object of politics was Social Reform ; 
an*d that the promise of the future was for those 
who should help us to be better, wiser, and 
happier—for those who concerned themselves 
rather with the product of the machine than with 
the machine itself; who were not satisfied * by 
eternally taking it to pi6ces and putting it together 
again, but who wanted to know what sort of stdfF 
it was, when 'perfected, to turn out. He suggested 
that “ the present troubled state of our social .life” 
had at least something to do with “..the thirty 
years’ blind worship of their idols by our 
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Liberal friends,” ^nd*that it threw some doubt on 
“ the sufficiency of fhat^worship,” “ It is not,” 
•he said, “ fatal to our Libei al friends to labour for 
Free Trade, Extension of the Suffrage, aiiU Aboli¬ 
tion of Qiurch TR.ates, instead of^raver social ends; 
but it is fatal to them to be told by their flatterers, 

and to believe, with our social condition what 
% ^ • 
it • is, that they have performed a great, an 

heroic work, by occupying themselves exclusively, 

for the last thirty years, with these Liberal 

nostrums.” 

And, while our^new critic was thus disdainful 
of much that we held sacred, he recalled our 
attention to certain objects of reverence which 
we, or at lea^t s»me of us, had ^forgotten. Fie 
insisted on the immense value of history and 
continuity in the political life of a nation. Fie 
extolled (though the words were not his) the 
“ institutions which incorporate tradition and 
prolong the reign of the dead.” Fie affirmed 
that External beauty, stateliness, splendour, gra¬ 
cious* manners, were indispensable elements of 
civilization, and that these Were the contributiojis 
which Aristocracy made to the welfare of the State. 
Fie reminded us that the true greatness*of a nation 
was to be found in its culture, its ideals, its scntl- 
n'lent fbr beauty, its performances in the intellectual 
and moral spheres—not in its s*upply of coal, its 
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volume of trade, its accunvalated capital, or its 
multiplitation of railway^. lAbovei alj^and this 
was |o» some of our Party the unkind^st cut^—he 
asserted Ibr Rftligibn the chief pl^e among the 
ajlements of national well-being. Wg 'were just 
then living at the fagipnd of an anti-religious time. 
Jbe critical, negative, and utilitarian spirit which 
had seized- onDxford after the apparent defeat aid 
collapse of Newman's movement had profoundly 
affected the Liberal Party. It was an essential 
chamcteristic, of the politick Liberals to pour scorn 
on that “ retrograding transcendentalism ” which 
was “ the hardheads’ nickname for the Anglo- 
Catholic Symphony.” ‘ The fact that Gladstone was 
so saturated with the spirit of tifet Symphony was 
a cause ofwnistrust which his genius and courage 
could barely overcome; and, even when it was 
overcome, a good many of his Party followed him 
as reluctantly and. as mockingly aS Sancho Pania 
followed Don Quiitote. • The only heaven of which 
the Jjolitical.Liberaldteamed was what A#»old called 
the glorified and unending tea-meeting popu¬ 
lar Protestantism.” And the portion of the Party 
which r^;ar^d itself as the intellectual wiijg seerned 
to have reverted to the temper described by Bi$hop 
^iStler^; “ taking :fot gtahte^tfe|tt Christianity is^ 
hot so mijdi ^ shlyeet ol ei^u^^ bift thaf it is 
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now at length discovered to be fictitious ” ; and 
habitually talking as if “ this were an agreed point 
among ?dl people of discernment.” Great waa the 
vexatioto of the “old Lib|^ h{(fcks"^ho had 
been repeating these dism^ shibboleths, anc^* 
ignoring br denying greatest force in human 
life, to find in this n«v teacher of libersd ideas t 
ccJnvinced and pefslstant opponent. He affirmed 
that Religion was the best, the sweetest, and 
the strongest thing in the world ; he iiisisted 
that without it there could be no perfect culture, 
no complete civilization ; he showed a reverent 
admiration for the historical character, and teaching 
of Jesus Christ ; he urged the example of His 
“ mildness and sWfeet reasonableness.” He taught 
that the best way pf extending Christ’# *kingdom 
on earth was by sweetening human character and 
brightening human life. It belongs to another 
part of this wdl-k to enquire what he meant by 
Religion and Christianity ; but enough, perhaps, 
has Been said to explain why the appearance of 
Culture and, Anarchy so profoundly disquieted the 
« old Liberal hacks ” and the popular teachers of 


dfreligion. ^ 

« The Sadducees,” said Arnold, “ are our friends 
the philosophical JLibcrals, who believe neitherln 
^gel *rtor apirit but in Mr. Herbert* S{)cncci?i 
One of these called Christianity‘"that awful 
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plague which has destroyed two- civilizations and 
but barely failed to slay such promise of good as 
is now struggling to live amongst men.” Of 
that teacher, and of others like him, Arnold wrote 
in later years : “ If the matter were not so serious, 
one could hardly help smiling at the chagrin and 
pianifest perplexity of such of one’s friends as 
happen to be philosophical radicals and secularists, 
at having to reckon with religion again when they 
thought its day v{iLS quite gone by, and that they 
need not study it any more or take account of it 
any more ; that it was passing out, and a kind of 
new gospel, half Bentham, half Cobden, in which 
they were themselves particularly strong, was 
coming in. And perhaps the;e ij no one who 
more dese-ves to be compassionated than an elderly 
or middle-aged man of this kind, such as several 
of their Parliamentary spokesmen and representa¬ 
tives are. For perhaps the younger men of the 
Party may take heart of grace, and acquaint them¬ 
selves a little with religion, now that they sce its 
day is by no means over. But, for the older ones, 
their mental habits are formed, and it is almost 
too late for them to begin such new studie.;. 
However, a wave of religious reaction is evi¬ 
dently passing over Europe, due very much to 
our revolutionary and philosophical friends having 
insisted upon it tliat religion was gone by and 
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unnecessary, when it •was neither tlic one nor the 
other.” 

A study of Arnold’s work ought to give 
something more than a sketch of (he prose-hopk 
by which* he most powerfully iiffected the think-^ 
ing of his time, and we ^will therefore take 
the conten^ of Culture and Anarchy chapter. 
by»chapter. The Preface is only a summary of 
the book, and may therefore be disregarded. 
The Introduction briefly points-out the f()t)lish- 
ness of orators and leader-writers who had assumed 
that Culture meant “a smattering of Greek and 
Latin,” and then addresses itself to the task of 
finding a better definition. “ ! projtose now to 
try.and enquirfi, iff the simple igisystematic way 
which best suits both my taste and my* powers, 
what Culture really is, what good it can do, what 
is our own special need of it ; and I shall seek to 
find some plaifj grounds on which a faith in 
Culture — both my own faith in it and the 
faith of others—may rest securely.” 

Th'e First Chapter bears the memorable heail- 
ng—“Sweetness and Light”; in reference to 
_^Xmffh LorS Salisbury so happily said that, 
'when he conferred the degree of f).C.L. on 
Arnold, he pugh^ to have addressed him as 
dulcmime et lucidissime.” In thgs chapter 
Arnold lays ft down that Culture, as he under- 
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stands the word, is, in part, .“a desire after 
the thihgs of the mind, amply for their own 
salcas, and for the pleasure of seeing them as' 
they are.** But he goes on to sa)r that “ there is 
\of Culture another view, in which npt solely tke 
scientific passion, thq sheer desire to see things 
as they are, natural and proper in an intelli¬ 
gent being, appears as the ground of it. There 
is a view in which all the love of our neighbour, 
the impulses towards action, help, and beneficence, 
the desire for removing human error, clearing 
human confusion, and diminishing human misery, 
the noble aspiration to leave the world better and 
happier than we found it—motives eminently such 
as are called social—come in as ^arfof the grounds 
of Culture, and the main and pre-eminent part 
Culture is then properly described not as having 
its origin in curiosity, but as having its origin 
in the love of perfection ; it is study of perfec¬ 
tion. It moves by the force, not merely or 
primarily of the scientific passion for pure know¬ 
ledge, but also of the moral aiid socia} passion for 
doing good. . . . There is no better motto which 
it can have^than these words of Bishop "Wilson . 
“ To make reason and the will of God prevail.” 
T^hus the true disciple of Culture wilj not be conr; 
tent with merely “ learning the truth, for Mis own 
p ersonal satisfaction ” ; but will trj^ to make it 
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i>revail; and in this*K:ndeavour Religion plays a 
^commandii^g part, k is “ the greatest anti most 
important of the efforts by which the human <race 
has manifested jts impulse to pcrfc<?t itseff ” ; it is 
“\he voite ®f the deepest human experience.” It, 
teaches that “ The Kingdoiji of God is within 
you,” and ihat internal perfection must first be 
sought ; but then it goes on, hand in hand with 
Culture, to spread perfection in widest com¬ 
monalty. “ Perfection is not possible, whiie the 
individual remains isolatcil.” “ To promote the 
Kingdom of God •is to increase and hasten one’s 
ov’rfi.happiness.” Finally, Perfection, as Culture 
conceives it, is a harmonious expansion of all the 
powers which make the beauty and worth of 
human nature : “ and here,” says Arnokl,*'' Culture 
goes beyond Religion, as Religion is generally 
conceived by us.” Stress must be laid upon 
those last words ; for Religion, according to its 
'Tull and catholic ideal, is the perfection and 
conse.cration of man’s whole nature, intellectual 
and physical, as well as moral and spiritual. 
All-^'fat is Ipvcly, splendid, anoving, heroic, even 
^enjoyable, in human life—all health jind vigour 
and beauty and cleverness and charm — nil nature 
ilid all art, aR sciewce^nd all literature—are among 
the good ami perfect gifts which.come ^lown from 
the Father of Lights^ But this is just the con- 
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ceptioii of Religion whic^l Puritanism never 
grasped—nay, rather which ‘Puritanisip definitely 
rejected. And here probably is the origin of that 
quarrel Vvith "Puritanism, at lea^t in its more 
.superficial and obvious aspects, which,so'coloured 
and sometimes barbed Arnold’s meditations on 
Religion. “ As I have said with regard to wealth : 

*■ Let us look at the life of those who live in ifnd 
for it ’—so 1 say with regard to the religious 
organizations. Look at the life imaged in such a 
newspaper as the Nonconformist —a life of jealousy 
of the Establishment, disputes, tea-meetings, 
openings of chapels, sermons ; and then thipl^ of 
it as an ideal of human life completing itself on all 
sides, and aspiring with all its organs after sweet¬ 
ness, light, and perfection ! ” 

So much then for his definition of Culture ; 
and we must admit that “ the old Liberal 
hacks,” the speakers on Liberal pjttitforms, and the 
writers in Liberal papers, were not without excuse' 
when they failed so utterly to divine what the new 
Teacher meant by harping on a word which Bacon 
and Pope had used in so different a sense. « 
Chapter^ II is headed “Doing as One Li fees. ' 
And here it was that our new critic came most 
sharply into conflict with put cherished beliefs. 
We believed in the liberty which Milton loved, 
“ to know, to utter, and to argue freely, accord- 


ing to conscience,”»«an(.i to frame our action by 
sole reference to our^onviction. We believed that 
of such liberty there was only one endvyable 
limit, and that was the condition that? no man 
should «o .use his own liberty as to lessen his 
brother’s*; and the liberty thus conceived we 
regarded the supreme boon of human life, for 
v^ich no other could conceivably be taken in 
exchange. And now came the new Teacher of 
Liberalism with a doctrine which, while it maile 
us angry, also set us thinking. “ Our familiar 
praise of the British Constitution under which we 
Ijxe, is that it is a system of checks—a system 
which stops and paralyzes any power in interfering 
v’lth the ffec •action of imbviduals. ... As 
Feudalism, which with its ideas aiut* habits of 
subordination was for many centuries behind the 
British Constitution, dies out, and we are left With 
nothing but q^r system of checks, and our notion 
of its being the great right and happiness of an 
Englishman to do as far as possible what he likes, 
we are in danger of drifting towards Anarchy.” 
A.r'ctocra^, according to Arnold, who strangely 
m*ingled admiration of it with contempt, had been 
doing what it liked from time immemorial. It 
had enjoyed all, the good things of life—g1-eat 
station, great wealtli, great power—with a com¬ 
fortable asSurance that they lielongc-d to it by 
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divine right. It had governed England witi\ 
credit to itself and benefit fo the country. As 
Lord Beaconsfield said, it was only 'because a 
Whig Mifiisteftiwished to curry favour with the 
I populace, that an ^Earl who had* cqmniitted a 
murder was hanged. 

The Middle Class also had, at any rate since 
the Reform Act of 1832, “done what it likedj^’ 
in a style not quite so grand but excessively com¬ 
fortable and self-satisfied. It had carried some 
great reforms on which it had set its heart. It had 
established, enormously to its profit. Free Trade, 
and it had accumulated vast wealth. Its maxim 
had been—“ Every man for himself in business, 
every man for hinisclf in religion^”—*and the devjl 
take the hyidmost. 

But wow, said Arnold, is the judgment of this 
world. The Aristocracy and the Middle Class had 
come to an end of tlieir reign. A "^^tide of secret 
dissatisfaction had mined the ground under the 
self-confident Liberalism of the last thirty ydars 
(i 839—1869) anti had prepared the way for its"^ sud¬ 
den collapse and supersession.” So far, the yoyi^ 
Liberals and Radicals of the day did nof disagret.^ 
They liked this doctrine, and had preached it; but 
from this point they and their new Teacher parted 
company. The working-man* was no\y enfran¬ 
chised ; and 6f the 'newly-enfranchised» working- 
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jnan, or at least of st>me of the most conspicuous 

representatives of hi# class, Arnold had a'curious 
dread. “His apparition is somewhat embarrassing; 
because, while the Aristocratic!* and? Middle 
Glasses ba^e long been doing as they like witl\ 
great vigour, he has bee^n too utideveloped 
and too submissive hitherto to join in the 
gJme ; and now, when he does come, he comes 
in immense numbers, and is rather raw and 
rough,” 

This dread of the working-men, and this 
apprehension of the bad use which they might 
mt^lce of their new power, can be traced to certain 
incidents which happened just before they were 
atbuitted to th*e FTanchise and which perhaps pre¬ 
cipitated their admission. In June 4*866, the 
Reform Bill, for which I.ortl Russell and Mr. 
Gladstone were responsible, was defeated in the 
House of Qftmmons, and the Tories came 
into office. The defeated Bill would have en¬ 
franchised the upper class of artizans, and its 
rejection led to considerable riots, in which certain 
leaders of the working-men played conspicuous 
parts. The mob carried all before it, and the 
railings of Hyde Park were broken. The Tory 
Government behaved with the most incredible 
feebleness.. The I-lome Secretary ^ed tears. 
The whole 'business, half scandalous and half 
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ridiculous, furnished Arnold»‘witk an illustration, 
for his Sermon on “ Doing «What One Likes.” 
Reviewing;, three years after their occurrence, the 
events of‘July*i866, he wrote thus : “Everyone 
semembers the virtuous Alderman-Colonel ot 
Colonel-Alderman, who had to lead h*is militia 
through the London streets ; how thejiystanders 
gathered to see him pass; how the London 
roughs, asserting an Englishman’s best and most 
blissful right of doing what he likes, robbed and 
beat the bystanders; and how the blameless 
warrior-magistrate refused to lei his troops inter¬ 
fere. ‘ The crowd,’ he touchingly said aftec^ 
wards, ‘was mostly composed of fine, healthy, 
strong men, bent«on mischief; iV he had allowed 
his soldiet^ to interfere, they might have been 
overpowered, their rifles taken from them and 
used against them by the mob ; a riot, in fact, 
might have ensued, and been attenSed with blood¬ 
shed, compared with which the assaults and loss of 
property that actually occurred would have be<^n as 
nothing.’ Honest and affecting testimony of the 
English Middle Class to its own inadequacy for the 
authoritative part which one’s convictions would 
sometimes incline one to assign to it! ‘ Who are 

we ? ’ they say by the voice^ ofl theis Alderman-* 
Colonel, ‘ tihat we jhould not be overpowered if 
we attempt to cope with social anarchy, our rifles 
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•taken from us* and* used against us by the mob, 
and we, perhaps, robbed and beaten oArselves ? 
Or what light have we, beyond a freeborn English¬ 
man’s impulsp to do as he like?, wlfich would 
justify us in preventing, at the cost of bloodshed,* 
other freeborn Englishmei; from doing as they 
dike, aud^»robbing and beating as much as they 
please ? ’ ” And again, “ the Rough is just asserting 
his personal liberty a little, going where he likes, 
assembling where he likes, bawling as he lik<;s, hust¬ 
ling as he likes. . • . He sees the rich, the aristo¬ 
cratic class, in occupation of the executive govern- 
^mejjt; and so, if he is stopped from making Hyde 
Park a bear-garden or the streets impassable, he 
»ries out tha*t he is being butchered by the aris¬ 
tocracy.” 

Now, in spite of all this banter and sarcasm, 
these passages express a real dread which, at the 
time when l 4 ousehold Suffrage was claimed aiul 
conceded, had possessed Arnold’s mind. He 
cajne with the lapse of years to see that it was 
illusory, and that the working-classes of England 
are* as steady, as law-abiding, as inaccessible to 
ideas, as little in danger of beings hurried into 
revolutionary courses, as unwilling to jeopardize 
their national in^erqsts and their stake in the country, 
as the Aristocracy and the Mjddle ^Jass. But at 
the period which we are considering, when the 
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dread of popular violence had really laid hold of, 
him, it ts interesting to mark the direction in 
which, he looked for social salvation. He did not 
turn to our traditional institutions ; to the Church 
bf the Throne or the House of Lords : .to mili-* 
tary despotism, or an. established religion, or a 
governing Aristocracy : certainly not to tjj.e iVLiddle. 
Class with its wealth and industry—least of all tS 
the Populace, with its “bright powers of sympathy.” 
In an age which made an idol of individual action, 
and warred against all collectivism as tyranny, 
he looked for salvation to the. State. But the 
State, if it was to fulfil its high function, must l^e a^ 
State in which every man felt that he had a place and 
a share, and the aujthority of whicti h^ could accept 
without lo§» of self-respect. “If ever,” Arnold 
said in 1866, “there comes a more equal state 
of society in England, the power of the State 
for repression will be a thousand tirft^s stronger.” 
He was for widening the province of the State, 
and strengthening its hands, and “ stablishin^ it 
on behalf of whatever great changes are needed, just 
as much as on behalf of order.” And, forasmuch as 
the State, in its ideal, was “ the organ of our 
collective best self, ” our first duty was to cultivate, 
each man for himself, what in himself was 
best—in shqrt. Perfection. “ We find .no basis ' 
for a firm State-power in our ordinary selves ; 
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rf:ulture suggest8ione«to us in our best self." And 
so we come back .to the governing ‘idea of 
the book before us, that Culture is the fpe of 
Anarchy. 

* In theTJiirdChapter—“Barbarians, Philistine^’’ 
Populace*”—he divided English Society into 
-three classes, to which he gave three well- 

rtmembered nicknames. The aristocracy he 
named (not very happily, seeing that he so greatly 
admired their fine manners) the Barbariiyis ; the 
Middle Class he had already named the Phil¬ 
istines ; and to the great mass which lies below 
the Middle Class he gave the name of “ Populace.” 
The name of “ Philistine ” in its application to the 
great Middle Class dates froiji the Lecture on 
Heine delivered from the Chair of*‘Poetry at 
Oxford in 1863. And it seems to have supplied 
a want in our system of nomenclature, for it 
struck, and it/ias remained, at least as a name for 
a type of mind, if not exactly as a name for a 
social class. 

Wfien we originally encounter the word in the 
Lecture^ on Heine, Arnold is speaking of Heine’s 
life-long Sattle—with what ? With Philistinism. 

“ Philistinism ! We have not the expression in 
* English. J’erh^s we have not the word, because 
*we have, so much of the thing. ^,At Soli, I 
^ Reprinted in Essays in Critkism. 
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imagine, they did not talk ,of ^lecisms ; and^ 
here, at the very headquarters^of Goliath, nobody 
talks of Philistinism. The French have adopted 
the term \Jpict&r (grocer) to designate the sort 
‘of being whom the Germans designate .by the- 
term Philistine ; but the French term-*-besides 
that it casts a slur upon a respectab le class, 
composed of living and susceptible members*, 
while the original Philistines are dead and buried 
long ago—is really, I think, in itself much less apt 
and expressive than the German term. Efforts 
have been made to obtain in E;,iglish some term 
equivalent to Philister or Spicier ; Mr. Carlyle has 
made several such efforts : ‘ Respectability with * 
its thousand gigs,’^he says ; welt, the occupant of 
every on© pf these gigs is, Mr. Carlyle means, a 
Philistine. However, the word respectable is far 
tod valuable a word to be thus perverted from its 
proper meaning ; if the English at\ ever to have 
a word for the thing we are speaking of—and so 
prodigious are the changes which the modern 
spirit is introducing, that even we English shall 
perhaps one day come to want such a word—I t^ink 
we had much better take the word Philistine itsdf. 

Philistine must have originally meant, in the 
miiid of those who invented the nickname, a 
sturdy, dogged, unenlightened opponept of the* 
Chosen People, of the Children of Light. The 
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party of change, ^he w,ouId-be remodellers of the oid 
traditional European^order, the invokers of reason 
•against cu^om, the representatives of the modeni 
spirit in every sphere where ifc is ^plicable, 
regarded^ therrfselves, with the robust self-con- < 
fidence natural to reformers, as a chosen people, 
as childre n of the light. They regarded their 
adversaries' as humdrum people, slaves to routine, 
enemies to light, stupid and oppressive, but at the 

same time very strong.Philistia has 

come to be thought by us the true Land of 
Promise, and it is anything but that ; the born 
lover of ideas, the born hater of commonplaces 
tnust'feel in this country that the sky over his 
head is of brase at*d iron. The enthusiast for the 
idea, for reason, values reason, the idoa, in and 
for themselves ; he values them, irrespectively of 
the practical conveniences which their triumphs 
may obtain for him, and the man who regards 
the profession of these practical conveniences as 
something sufficient in itself which compensates 
for die absence or surrender of the idea, of reason, 
is, in his eyes, a Philistine,” 

In Culti&e and Anarchy^ Arnold thus elaborates 
the term “Philistine,” and justifies, Yiot without 
some misgiving, its exclusive appropriation to fhe 
Middle Class. Ph'ilistine gives the notion of 
something particularly stiffnecktd and* perverse in 








^ re«9tahce lo and its»4hi}^ and thorcii^ 
it spKt^y suits our liif iddle i^ho not, cmljr 
do Mj^tr^fsuie Sweetness and buf who even* 

prefer to )^ni<that sort of machlnei^ of business^ 
'^apeb} tear-me^nigs| luid addreiltis^from Mr. 
Murp%* whiefe^^ up "die &lnal and 

l^e on have so ^ft^u^gujehei^ 

* % "^®**^J*biH8tiniSm ih Eftgl^b Ibfe and^wi^^ 
i| the force whiChr, from first" to las*, he sft him- 
sel^cMt steadily to fight, and ifpdhsible, transform. • 
That me efibrs was arduous, and even perilous, he 
was fully aw^e. He mus^he sai^, pursue his object 
through literatlUei _ perhaps in that sphere 
than I could be‘ in any other, ■ but with the risic 
always before mpj if I cannot chlrm*the wild bc^st 
of Philislipism while 1 am trying to convert him, 
of being torn in piec^ by him, and, even if I 
sdcceed to the utmost and Convert him, of 
dying in a ditch or a workhouse «t the end of it 
all.’! 


The nickname of " Barbarians ” for ^tfip^isto- 
cracy he justifi^ on .the ground tl^ l^ the 
Barbarians Of history who reihvigbrati^^^l^ Re¬ 
newed odr. worn-out Europe, they, hid* ^iiaent 
me^ts, amdhg %hich w|re staunch ihdivi^iaiism 
^ arid a passion for*doing what o^e likes*; a lovf o^ 
field sports^; vigour, good lodks, fine cqmplexion^ 
* A Proteitant lecttuer of the perfod. 
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9U'c for the bc^jl anAall maijly exeMes ; distin¬ 
guished beariwg, high spirit, and self^lfidcnce- 
^ admiraKe coUection of a^butes indeed„but 
marred by insi^ciency of light tti&inff for 
ideal p^ectio^, a shade mor^iiM.**'’? When we 
have done wi(^ the Barbarians at the top of the* 
and the Middll Class haM* way up, 
^ come to the Working Cla^ ; and of that class 
Ae higher pwdon <"looks forfard to the happy 
y when it will sit on thrones with com¬ 
mercial Members of Parliament and other Middle 
ass potentates and this portion is naturally 
akin to the Philistinism just above it. But below 
this there is that vast portion of the Working Class 
wl^ich, raw aitd Undeveloped, %s long lain half 
hidden amidst its poverty and squalor, and is 
now issuing from its hiding-place to assert an 
Englishman’s heaven-born right of doing as he 
likes. To this* vast residuum we give the name 
, ‘Populace. In thus dividing the nation, 
he is careful to point out that in «ich class we 
may from time to time find “aliens”—men free 
from.the prejudices, the faults, the temptations 
of the class in which they were born \ elect souls 
who, unhiri6ered by their antecedents, share the 
iiigher life qf intellectual and moral aspiration. * 

But? after making this exception, traces in 
all thnw classes the presence and woAdng of the 
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same besetting sin. ^ All alike, by a dogged per¬ 
sistence in doing as they, like, Ijave come to 
ignqre the existence of Authority* or Right* 
Reason ;*and this irrecognition of what ought to 
,be the rule of Ijfe operates not only in the 
political sphere, but also, and conspicuously, in the 
spheres of morals, taste, society, and literature. 
Self-satisfaction blinds all classes. All ahkebelieve 
themselves infallible, and there is»no sovereign 
organ ^of opinion to set them right. The funda¬ 
mental ground of our erroneous habits, and our 
unwillingness to be corrected, \s “ our preference 
of doing to thinking.” The mention of this 
preference leads us to the subject of Chapter IVj 
“ Hebraism and JHellenism.” 

Of all‘the phrases which Arnold either created 
or popularized, there is none more closely asso¬ 
ciated with his memory than this famous con¬ 
junction of Hebraism and Hellenism ; and in this 
connexion, it is not out of place to note his 
abiding interest in, and affection for, the Hoifse of 
Israel. The present writer once delivered a rather 
long and elaborate lecture on Arnold’® genius 
and writings ; and next morning a ‘daily prfper 
gave this masterpiece of condensed' and tactful 
reporting : “The lecturer jtated^ that Mr, 
Arnold w^s of Jewish extraction, and proceeded 
to read passages* from his works.’*’ It might 
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have been mofe t?uly said that the lecturer 
suggested, ^as interesting tu those who speculate in 
race and pedigree, the question whether^Arnold’s 
remote ancestqrs had belonged to th€ Ancient ^ 
Race, and had emigrated from Germany to Lowest-* 
oft, where they dwelt for .several generations. 
«^4s»%rri*irf«rtainly no proof that so it was; and 
genealogical researches would in any case be out 
of keeping with the scope of this book. It is 
enough to note the fact of his affectionate and 
grateful feeling towards the Jewish race, and 
this can best be done in his own words. The 
present^ Lord Rothschild, formerly Sir Nathaniel 
de Rothschild, is the first adherent of the Jewish 
failfr who ever was admitted to the House of 
Lords, though of course there have b'ben other 
Peers of Jewish descent. When Mr. Gladstone 
created this Jewish peerage,® Arnold wrote as 
follows to an admirable lady whose name often 
,appea^rs in his published Letters— 

“ I have received so much kindness from your 
family^-^d^I have so sincere a regard for your¬ 
self,* that I si^uld in any case have been tempted 
*to send you a word of congratulation on Sjr 
Nathaniel’s peerage ;^feut I really feel also proud 
and hap*py for the British public to hqye, by this 
i 1904. In 1885. 
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peerage, signally marked thu abandonment of it% 
old policy of exclusion, the ^nal and total aban¬ 
donment of it. What have we not learned and* 

Cl 

gained frdm tlfe people whom we ^ have been ex¬ 
cluding all these years 1 And how eyery one of 
us will see and say tjjiis in the future!” * 

What, in his view, we had “ le^jU3fi4i,jjgyi 
gained ” from the Jewish people, is well expres^d 
in the preface to Culture and Anarchy. 

“To walk staunchly by the best light one has, 
to be strict and sincere with oneself, not to be of 
the number of those who say aad do not, to be in 
earnest—this is the discipline by which alone man 
is enabled to rescue his life from thraldom to the 
passing moment and to his*bodily senses,, to 
ennoble ft? and to make it eternal. And this dis¬ 
cipline has been nowhere so effectively taught as 
in the School of Hebraism. The intense and 
convinced energy with which the Hebrew, both of 
the Old and the New Testament, threw himself 
upon his ideal of righteousness, and which inspired 
the incomparable definition of the great Clinstian 
virtue. Faith— the substance of things hoped for^ the 
evidence of {hings not seen —this energy of devotion 
to its ideal has belonged to Hebraisni alone. As* 
our idea of perfection widens beyond the narrow 
limits to wjiich the over-rigour of Hebmising has 
tended to confine it, we shall yet cbme again to 
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Hebraism for that dfiVout enw^ in embracing our 
ideal, which alone c*n give to man the happiness 
of doing what he knows. ‘ If ye know these 
things, happy,are ye if ye do thSm ! ~the last 
word for*human infirmity will always be that. Fos 
this wor<f, reiterated with a, power now sublime, 
-nesstaffsaiing, but always admirable, our race will, 
as long as the world lasts, return to Hebraism.” 

Having thhs described the function of Hebraism, 
Arnold goes on to define Hellenism as “.the in¬ 
telligence driving at those ideas which are, after 
all, the basis of right practice, the ardent sense for 
^all thp new and changing combinations of them 
which man’s devel^ment brings with it,the indomit- 
aWe impulse fo know and adjust them perfectly.” 
These two great forces divide the empire of the 
world between them ; and we call them Hebraism 
and Hellenism after the two races of men who 
have most signally illustrated them. “ Hebraism 
and Hellenism—between these two points of in- 
flu^ce moves our world.” The idea of Hel¬ 
lenism is to see things as they are : the idea of 
HebraSShi.is conduct and obedience. Our aim 
should be ty combine the merits of bqth ideas, and 
be “ evenly and happily balanced between them.” 
'Pnlar^g on this^^text, he traces the working 
of the\wo principles, which oughj* not to be 
rivals but have been made such by the perverse- 
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ness of men, in philosophy and history ; and then^ 
turning \o our own day and ils doings, he says that 
Puritanism, which originally was a reaction of the^ 
conscienc€f and •moral sense against the indifference 
and lax conduct Kif the Renascence, has gone 
counter, during the .last two centuries, to the 
main stream of human advance ; hasjtindfififid- 
men from trying to see things as they really afe, 
and has made strictness of conduct the great aim 
of human life. “ It made the secondary the prin¬ 
cipal at the wrong moment, and the principal it at 
the wrong moment treated as setondary.” Hence 
have arisen all sorts of confusion and inefficiency. 
Everywhere we see the signs of anarchy, and the 
need for some sound order and autHority. “ This 
we can duly get by going back upon the actual 
instincts and forces which rule our life, seeing 
them as they really are, connecting them with 
other instincts and forces, and * enlarging our 
whole view and rule of life.” 

From this short chapter, he passes on to 
Chapter V, which he heads: “ Porrg unutn esi 
necessarium ” ; and here he pursues his controversy 
with modern Puritanism, which imagines thaf it 
has, in its special conception of God and religion, 
the unum necessarium^ whiq|t can dispense with* 
Sweetness and Light, self-culture and selfrdistipline. 
“ The Puritan’s great danger is that *he imagines 
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himself in possessicfft of a rule telling him the 
unum necessaniumy or •one thing needful, afnd that 
^e then remains satisfied with a very crude j:on- 
ception of what this rule really is afhd wfiat it tells 
him, thinks^ he has now knowledge and hencefortl^ 
needs only to act, and, in this dangerous state of 
assurance and self-satisfaction, proceeds to give 
fu^l swing to a number of the instincts of his 
ordinary self*. . . What he wants is a larger con¬ 
ception of human nature, showing him thj num¬ 
ber of other points at which his nature must come 
to its best, besides the pointswhich he himself knows 
and tjiinks of. There is no u»um necessarium^ or one 
thing needful, which can free human nature from 
the obligation* of 'trying to cortre to its best at all 
these points. Instead of our ‘ one thing needful ’ 
justifying in us vulgarity, hideousness, ignorance, 
violence—our vulgarity, hideousness, ignoraiTce, 
violence are re^ly so many touchstones which try 
our one thing needful, and which prove that in 
the^state, at any rate, in which we ourselves have 
it, it is not all we want. And, as the force which 
enco«ir^e| us to stand staunch and fast by the rule 
and grounc^we have is Hebraism, so the force which 
encourages us to go back upon this rule, and to 
• try the very grojind^on which we appear to stand, 
is Helftfnism—a term for giving o^ conscious¬ 
ness free pfay, and enlarging its range.” 
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In his Sixth Chapter—^htfkded “ Our Liberal 
Practitioners”—^he applies liis general doctrine 
to persons and performances of the year 1869. 
Tjne Libertil Patty was just then bu^y disestablish¬ 
ing and disendowing the Irish Churdi. He 
was in favour of Established Churches, and of 
Concurrent Endowment. He realized the absurd¬ 
ity of the Irish Church as it then stood ; but, true 
to his critical character, he rebuked the “ Liberal 
Practitioners ” for the spirit in which they were 
disestablishing and disendowing it. They did not 
approach the subject in the spirit of Hellenism : 
they did not appeal to Right Reason : they did, 

* not attempt to see the problem of religious estab¬ 
lishment as it really was. But th*ey Hebraized 
about it-*^hat is, they took an uncritical interpre¬ 
tation of biblical words as their absolute rule 
of conduct. “ It may,” he said, “be all very well 
for born Hebraizers, like Mr.* Spurgeon, to 
Hebraize ; but for Liberal statesmen to Hebraize 
is surely unsafe, and to see poor old Liberal h|cks 
Hebraizing, whose real self belongs to a kind of neg¬ 
ative Hellenism—a state of moral indifFetynCC^with- 
out intellectual ardour—is even painfi^.” In tiie 
same maryier he dealt with the movement to 
abolish Primogeniture, strop^ly# urged by John* 
Bright; th^^moyement to legalize marti^e with 
a wife’s sister—“ ttie craving for forbfdden fruit ” 
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joined with tHfe caving few legality ” ; and the 
doctrine, tj^etl supposed to be incontrovertible, of 
^ree Trade. In all these cases, he prppos^Jd to 
“ Hellenize a Jittle ; ” to “ turn the free* stream t)f, 
our thod^htf ” on the Liberal pdicy of the momentj 
and to “ see how this is related to the intelligible 
law of human life, and to national well-being and 
happiness.” 

And so we were brought to the conclusion of 
the whole matter. The stock-beliefs and* stock- 
performances of Liberalism were exhausted, unin¬ 
teresting, in sofne grave respects mischievous. 
.Seekers after truth, disciples of culture, men bent 
on trying to see jthings as they really are, should 

lend no hand to these labours ’of the Philistines. 

» 

Their right course was to stand absolutely aloof 
from the political work which was going on roiyid 
them ; and to pursue, with undeviating consistency, 

“ increased sweetness, increased light, increased 
life,jincreased sympathy.” 

It ig interesting to recall that Charles Kingsley 
praised Culture and Anarchy in a letter which 
gr^tly^^leiised Arnold, as showing “ the generous 
and affecti(5fiate side ” of Kingsley’s * disposition. 
And this ^ his answer to Kingsley's prawe: 

Of reception |jy tKfe general public I have, 
perhaps^o cause to boast \ bpt •from the men 
who lead in literature, from men like you, I have 
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met with nothing b\#t kindfiess *and generosity* 
The betng thrown so much for the last twenty 
year* wi^ Dissenters, and the observing their 
g»eat streiigth ‘and their great impenetrability— 
how they seemed to think that in their ‘‘gospel ” 
—a mere caricature, in truth, of the real Gospel— 
they had a secret which enabled them to judge all 
literature and all art and to keep aloof from 
modern ideas—set me on thinkin’g how they 
might he got at, and on the use of this parallel 
of Hebraism and Hellenism. If I was to think 
only of the Dissenters, or if* I were in your 
position, I should press incessantly for ,more^ 
Hellenism ; but, as it is, seeing the tendency of 
our young poetical* literature (Swinburne), and, on 
the other'hand, seeing much of Huxley (whom 
I ^thoroughly like and admire, but find very 
disposed to be tyrannical and unjust), I lean to¬ 
wards Hebraism, and try to prevent the balance 
from on this side flying up out of sight.” 
Dean Church, also, in writing about the^bpok, 
expressed “ his sense of the importance of the 
distinction between Hellenism and Jlflbraism.” 
This, said, Arnold, “showed hisl^ width of 
mipd ” ; for “ it is a distinction on which more 
and more wiU turn, and 0%,dealing*wisely wi^ 
it everything depe/ids!” * ^ 

I have dwelt at this rather disproportionate 
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length on the sirucfttre and, teaching of Culture 
and Anarcby^»^i\y because it was to nfen who 
were youn*g in 1869 a landmark in their mental 
life, and partly because it gives .tile whole body 
of Arnold’s political and social teaching. Hq 
pursued fhis line of thougljt for twenty years. 
Friendship's Garland^ with its inimitable fun, 
appeared in 1871, and was followed by a long 
series of essays and lectures ; but the germ of 
whatever he subsequently wrote is to be fqund in 
Culture and Anarchy. And from that memorable 
book what did wo learn ? 

To^ answer first by negatives, we did not 
learn to undervalue personal liberty, or to stand 
aloof from tSie ’practical work of citizenship, 
or to despise Parliamentary effort and* its bear¬ 
ing on the better life of England. To these 
lessons of a fascinating teacher we closed our 
ears, charmed he never so wisely. To answer 
affirmatively, we learned that our first object 
must be to attain our own best self, and that 
only so could we hope to help others. We 
learned ’to^ discard prepossessions, and try to see 
things as they really are. We learned that the 
Liberty whTich we worshipped must be conditioned 
»by Authority—an authority not wielded by rank 
or burdttucracy, but by the ^ S^te ^^acting <3 a 
whole through its accredited representatives, and 
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depending for its existence oH thtf co-operation of 
the entife nation. In self-gof^ernmertt so founded^ 
however stringently it might exercise its power, 
there wa§ no** degradation for the governed, 
•because, in the wider sense, they* vflsre also 
governors. In brief, Arnold’s idea of the State 
was exactly that which in later years one of his 
disciples—Henry Scott Holland—conceived, when, 
defending Christian Socialism against'the reproach 
of “ gwndmotherly legislation,” he said that, in a 
well-governed commonwealth, “ every man was his 
own grandmother.” But, while®AuthorIty belongs 
to the State as a whole, it must be exercised*, 
through the agency of officialdom—through the 
action of officers*or governors designated for the 
special furtttions. And here he taught us that we 
must not, as Bishop Westcott said, “ trust to an 
uncultivated notion of duty for an improvised 
solution of unforeseen difficulties ” ; must not, 
like the Alderman-Colonel, “ sit in the hdl of 
judgment or march at the head of men of;ivar, 
without some knowledge how to perform judg¬ 
ment and how to direct men of war.” 

Then ag^in we learned from hifn to value 
mjjfhinery, not for itself, but for what it could 
produce. He taught us tha^ aB political reco^-* 
strCfction was at tjie tiest mere improf^ent of 
machinery; that political reform was related to 
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social reform as»th&.means the end : and that 
the end was jthe perfection of the race in all its 
'physical, nfental, and moral attributes. 

Above all we learned, and perhaps if was the 
most important of our lesson^, to think little of * 
material boons—vulgar wealth and stolid comfort 
and ignoble ease; to set our affections on the 
jo^s of soul and spirit; and to recognize in the 
practice of religion the highest development and 
most satisfying use of the powers which^ belong 
to man. 
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B y desiring what is perfectly good, even 
^ when we don’t quite know what it is 

^ and cannot do what we would, we are 

.*1 •• 

part of the divine power against evil—widening 
the skirts of light and making the struggle with 
darkness narrower.” 

Whether Lacta^tius was etymolbgically right 
or wrong; «there is no doubt that he was right 
* substantially when he defined Religion as that 
which binds the soul to God. And religion thus 
conceived naturally divides itself irito two parts: 
duty and doctrine, practice and theory, conduct 
and theology. Both elements are presented to us 
in the Bible. Of the one it is written : “ The 
wayfaring men, though fools, shall not err 
therein.” Of the other: “ Which <mings tSie 
angels desire to look into.” Even the^respective 
functions of the Synoptists a^d St. John seem to ’ 
acccfc^unodat^^ th^mselvts to this natural^^i^isioh.. 
Following the line thus indicated, wl shall con- 
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sider AAold’s i^flucjice on Religicfn under the 
two heads of Conduct and Theologjj. The 
passage fr<|m Middlemarch which stands at the 
head of this chapter seems in a way*to ejispress his 
attitude Jowards the religious problems of his 
time. It* would be impossible for a convinced* 
believer in the faith of the Christian Church, as 
traditionally received, to profess that Arnold 
“ knew what, was perfectly good ” in the domain 
of religion; but beyond all question he “desired” it 
with an even passionate desire, and attained 
far more closely to^ it than many professors of a 
more orthodox theology. 

Of him it might be truly said, as of his 
favourite poet,«tha* he “ saw life steadily and saw 
it whole.” And of life he declared that.Conduct 
was three-fourths. For all the infinite varieties 
and contradictions of mere opinion he had the 
largest toleran<ie, knowing that no opinion, as 
such, is culpable. For people thinking so 
diversely as Wordsworth, Bunsen, Clough, and 
Palgfave; Church and Temple, Lake and Stanley; 
Lord Col^idge, William Forster, and John Morley; 
he •had e^qally warm regard, and, in some 
► ways, sympathy. It was only when‘the sphere 
gf coryj^Ct* was approached that his judgment 
bti^me s^ere and hfs syn\j)athy dried up. ^n 
Politico—^evky, time-serving, mdb-pleasing, the 


to prftriofism, 

^<^tl)|il&i^t$ wbic$jh«dai¥^ not pardon. Hjis 

with Mr. Gkdsljpne, a d^ 
u^idie^ {kt»;ans dii^ n0 so much 
t^dissent Gladstone’s thojry'H public 
l^dod as to d}s^|>roial df his chai^t^. Resjpect 
%itlievei7last he excites in me; he has 

too kittle s^ditjr and composure of character*or 
miiAli^ that. He 4s brilliantly dc^er, of course, 
and heils4m>m^ but he is passionate, and in 

nbt^J^^fj I ^ In Ildigiola—obscurantism, 

resistance td the light, the smug^ndCavour to make 
the best pf both worlds, ol|ende4 Arnold as inuch 
on the«jOn<b hand), as im^ence, \nolcnce, ignorant 
negation) ^ltg|iit%' r^ at august 

toings^** idibnded* him on the other. He love^ a 
** handUng, #» a doming ^irity of religious 
matters,” and did not always find it in the writings 
df his Liberal friends. It is truc.tlpt he once made 


a si^al lilpse from his owh Canon of religious 
criticism, but he unthdrc* it l?ith genuine rt^et 
that an ffiu^lon Btely to Mtom froih it^con^ 
tskt, to’ be^4^ and td gjiyc 

should ever hmr* been adop^.”^ 
agiUin; thot^ his judgment waa o*iti<::4> his <dia^ 
w# ui^bbtm^. He could ^d sc^e^yn^to 
pdiu i^’inm®hu|€-:.and ^ 

a)p|%imew’hOipr^to disingt^rO^t 
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we calI*“goodp^of its sort,good in the second 
order of achievement, from what is simply bad. 

( 

became < 

bug—a pretence of knowled^ without the reality, 
a show of philos6j>hy masking poverty of thought; 
the vanity o^quainthess, die " ring of l^se metai,” 
the glorification of con^onplace. 

j^d so ag^n when we come to Life—the . 
socUl life of the civilized community-—hft Was the 
consistent teacher and the bright example of an 
exalted and scrupulous morality. Even the intel- 
lectu^ brilliancy of authors whom Ke intensely 
admired did not dften blind him to ethical defects. 
It js true that some objects of liis litenyry admira¬ 
tion—Goethe and Byron and George Sand—could 
Scarcely be regarded as mond exemplars; but, 
while he praised the genius, he marked his dis¬ 
approval of the moral .delidquency. In writing of 
George Sand, who had so profoundly influenced 
his* «arly life, he did* not deny or extenuate 
“ her passions and* her errors.” Byron, though. 
h» thougfht him “ the greatest natural force, 
the greafrist elementary power, which has appeared 
,in‘ our' litCratwre since Shakespeare,” he roundly 
of vu^gafiity andr efirohteryi*’ c^^rse- 
ness Ad commonness,” ‘‘affbotatifin and brutal 

1 % 


2, as in opinion, it was only when qiorai 
mingled with intellectual dejGitts that Jie 
isofious. .He detested literary hum- 


literatu| 
fi^s were 
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selfishness.” In the case of Goethe, he said that 
“ the moralist and the man of the world may- 
unite in condemning” his laxity of life* and even 
\n,Fausty which he esteemed the “ most wonderful 
work of poetry in our century,” the fact that it is a 
“ seduction-drama” marred his pleasure. In the 
same tone he wrote, in the last year of his life, 
about Renan’s Abbesse —“ I regret the escapade 
extremely ; he was entirely out of his role in 
writing such a book . . . Renan descends 
sensibly in the scale from having produced his 
Abbesse." Heine, with all his genius, “ lacked the 
old-fashioned, laborious, eternally needful moral 
deliverance”: he left a name blemished by “in¬ 
temperate susceptibility, unscrupulousness in 
passion, inconceivable attacks on his enemies, 
still more inconceivable attacks on his friends, 
want of generosity, sensuality, incessant mocking.” 

And, while he thus criticized the defective 
morality of writers v/hom he greatly admired, he 
was, perhaps naturally, still more severe on the 
moral defects of those whom he esteemed less 
highly. “ Burns,” he said, “ is a beast, with 
splendid gleams, and the medium in which he 
lived, Scotch peasants, Scotch Presbyterianism, 
and Scotch drink, is repulsive.” On. C^eridge, 
crii'-,, poet, philosopher, his judgment was tiia,t 
he “ had no morals,” and that his character 
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, inspired “dlse|teem^ nay, j^epugnance.” Bulwer- 
Lytton he thought* a consummate nowl-writer, 
'hut “his|was by no means a perfect nature” 
a strange^ mixture of what is reaWy romaptic 
and intere^sting with what js tawdry and gittj- 
cracky.”* Villette he pronounced “disagreeable, 
because the writer’s mind contains nothing but 
hftnger, rebellion, and rage, and therefore that is 
all she can put into her book.” Of Harriet 
Martineau, the other of the “ two gifted women,” 
whose exploits he had glorified in * Haworth 
Churchyard^ he \yrote in later years that she had 
“undeniable talent, energy,and merit,” but “what 
an unpleasant life and unpleasant nature ! ” 

^ And, so i?ver3?where the pioral element—the 
sense for Conduct — mingles itself*'with his 
literary judgment. But it was in his attack on 
Shelley, written withiri four months of his own 
death, that he*most vigorously displayed his de 
testation of moral shortcomings, and his sense of 
th^ir poisonous effect oji the performances of 
gemiis. “ In this article on Shelley,” he wrote, 
“ I have, spoken of his life, not his poetry. Pro¬ 
fessor Dowden was too much for my patience.” ^ 
It can hardly be questioned that the publication of 
<hat„b''^r/phy did a signal disservice to the memory 

^ ThclLi^ of Percy Bysshe Shelley^ by JJdward DCVvden, 
LL.D. 1886! * 
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of the poet whom Professof • Dtt(vden idolized. , 

The lack* of taste, judgment,*and humour which 

pervades the book, and its complete, fhough of 
course uniTitended, condonation of heinous evil, 
deserved a severe castigation, and Arnolji bestowed 
it with a vigour and j thoroughness which show 
how deeply his moral sense had been shocked. 

“ What a set ! what a world ! is the exclamation 
that breaks from us as we come to an end of this 
history of ‘ the occurrences of Shelley’s private 
life.’ . . . Godwin’s house of sordid horror, and 
Godwin preaching and holding ,the hat, and the 
green-spectacled Mrs. Godwin, and Hogg the 
faithful friend, and Hunt the Horace of this 
precious world ! ” , 

Fresh from pursuing, step by step. Professor Dow- 
den’s grim narrative of seduction and suicide, with 
its ludicrous testimony to Shelley’s “ conscientious¬ 
ness,” Arnold says, with honest indignation, “ After 
reading his book, one feels sickened for ever of the 
subject of irregular relations. ... I conclude 'that 
an entirely human inflammability, joined lo an 
nhuman want of humour and a superhuman power 
of self-deception, are the causes which chiefly 
explain Shelley’s abandonment of Harriet in tihe 
first place, and then his behaviour her.. and 
defence of hijnself aftdtwards.” ' 

In spite of all this abominatioiV, which he 
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so clearly sav|« an^ so strqjigly reprehended, he 
still stan(^s iirm in • his admiration of the “ideal 
Shelley,” 1 “ the delightful Shelley,” “ the friend of 
the unfriended poor,” the rad^nt •Jnd m%ny- 
coloured poet, with his majtery of the mediupi 
of sounds, and the “ naturaj magic in his rhythm.” 
But then he adds this salutary caution : “ Let no 

o'lie suppose that a want of humour and a self- 
delusion such as Shelley’s have no effect upon a 
man’s poetry. The man Shelley, in very truth, 
is not entirely sane, and Shelley’s poelry is not 
entirely sane either.” In poetry, as in life, he is 
“ a beautful and ineffectual angel.” 

And just as, in Arnold’s view, moral defects in^ 
311 author Were*apt to mar ^he perfection of his 
work, so an author’s moral virtues mi^t ennoble 
and enlarge his authorship. Hear him on his 
friend Arthur Clough : “ He possessed, in an 

eminent degfee, these two invaluable literary 
qualities : a true sense for his object of study, and 
a‘single-hearted care for it. He had both ; but 
he had the second even more eminently than the 
first. H^e greatly developed the first through 
means of the second. In the study of art, poetry, 
or philospphy, he had the most undivided^ and 
disint«£0«^ted We ^for the object in itself, the 
great<^ aversion to mixing up wbh it aniything 
accidental 5 r personal. His interest was in litera- 
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ture itself; and it was this Whichfgave so rare a « 

stamp to his character, which kept him.so.free from 

all taint of littleness. In the saturnalia ^f ignoble* 

personal paSsionS, of which the struggle for literary 

success, in old and ciyjwded communities, offers so 

sad a spectacle, he n^ver mingled. He* had not 

yet traduced his friends, nor flattered his enemies, 

nor disparaged what he admired, nor praised whit 

he despised. Those who knew him well had the 

conviction that, even with time, these literary 

arts would never be his. His poem. The 

Bothie of Toper-na-Fuosich^ has .some admirable 

Homeric qualities—out-of-doors freshness,^ life, 

, naturalness, buoyant rapidity. Some of the 

expressions in that poem . . . come ’back now tp 

my ear wilh the true Homeric ring. But that in 

him of which I think oftenest is the Homeric 

simplicity of his literary life,” 

We have seen more than once that, according 

to Arnold, poetry was a criticism of life ; but 

he always maintained that this was true of poetiy 

only because poetry is part of literature, and all 

literature was a criticism of life. One r^ay demur 

to the statepient as greatly too unguarded in 

its ^terms, but certainly he was true to his own 

doctrine, and in practice, from,first to K^,.ke used 

literature as p mediirtn for criticizing tj.e life 

and conduct of his fellow-men. In the last year 
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•of his life hg,preduced lyith ap’probation “a 
favourite saj^ing of Ptolemy the astronomer, 

Which Bacpn quotes in its Latin version thus :_ 

Quum fini approftnquai^ bonum cum laugmfnto operare 
—As you,draw near to your latter end, redouble* 
your efforts to do good.”^ And this redoubled 
efibrt was in his case all of a piece with what 
hid gone before. In 1863 wrote to a friend : 

In trying to heal the British demoniac, true 
doctrine is not enough ; one must convey the 
true doctrine with studied moderation ; for, if one 
commits the lea^ extravagance, the poor madman 
seizes hold of this, tears and rends it, and quite « 
fails to perceive that you have said anything else.” 

4 All his Ikerary life was spent in trying to * 
convey “ true doctrine with studied qjsderation.” 
And in his true doctrine nothing was more con¬ 
spicuous than his insistence, early and late, on*the 
supreme importance of character and conduct. 
The first object of life was to realize one’s best 
self, and this endeavour required not merely 
cleverness or information : even genius would 
not of 4t^lf suffice ; still less would adherence 
to any particular body of opinions. If a 
man wa^ dis-respectabky “ not even the merit 
of notjpcing a^hilistine could make up for it.” 
Charafter issuing m Conduct—this was tl^e true 
culture which we must all ensue, if by any means 
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we were to attain to ,our pre^stitfed perfection ;• 
and, if that were once secured, all the.rest—talent, 
fame;, influence, length of days, worldly prosperity 
—fiatterechlittlt. Thus he wrdte^of his friend 
jj^dward Quillinan— 

I saw him sensitivt in frame, 

I knew his spirits low : 

And wish’d him health, success, and fame— 

I do not wish it now. • 

Vor these are all their own reward. 

And leave no good behind ; 

They try us, oftenest make us hard. 

Less modest, pure, and kind.*' 

Alas ! yet to the suffering man, 

In this his mortal state, , 

Friends could not give what fortune' can— 

Ffejlth, ease, a heart elate. 

But he is now by fortune foil’d 
No more ; and we retain 

The enemy of a man unspoil’d, - 
Sweet, generous, and humane— 

With all the fortunate have notj 
With gentle voice and brow. 

—Alive, we would have changed his lot, 

We would not change it now. 

When his eldest boy died he wrote to a friend •> 
“rie is gone—and all the absorption inV^rje’s own* 
occupations which prevented one giving lo him 
more than moments*, all one’s occasional'impatience, 
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all one’s taking^kis attments as a matter of course, 
come back upon one as something incohceivable 
aW inhunjan. And his rpother, who has inching 
of all this to reproach herself with,*who*was every- ^ 
thing to* hvn and would ha\e given herself fear 
him, has lost the occupation,of sixteen years, and 
has to begin life over again. The one endless 
comfort to us is the thought of the sweety 
sterling chafacter which the darling child developed 
in and by all his sufferings and privations. Of 
that we can think and think.” 


When his second boy died he said that his 
“ deepjest feeling ” was best expressed by his own 
Dejaneira — 

But hirfl, on whom, in the pyme 
Of life, with vigour undimm’d. 

With unspent mind, and a soul 
Unworn, undebased, undecay'd, 

Mournfuljy grating, the gates 

Of the city of death have for ever closed— 

Him, I count him well-starr’d. 
fn teaching the high lesson of Character and 
Conduct, he dealt sparingly in words, even 
words of, “ studied moderation.” He taught 
prmcipally, .he taught conspicuously, he taught 
all his life long, by Example. In regarc^ng 
^hat e3Mj><ple, as* it ^stands clear across the inter¬ 
space 4 f fifteen years, on^ is reminded of*Ter- 
tullian’s docirine concerning the* anima naturaliter 
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Christiana. A more •genuinely aiftiable man than. 
Arnold never lived. His sunny tempec, his quick 
sympathy^ his inexhaustible fun, were natural giftS. 
,But something‘more than nature niust have gone 
to make his constant.unselfishness, his manly endur¬ 
ance of adverse fate, his noble cheerfulness under 
discouraging circumstances, his buoyancy in breast¬ 
ing difficulties, his unremitting solicitude for fhe 
welfare and enjoyment of those who stodd nearest to 
his heart. The secret of his life was that he had 
taken pains with his own character. While he was 
still quite young we find him bewailing the “worldly 
element which enters so largely into his compo- 
. sition,” and which threatens to make a gulf between 
him and the strict,»almost Puritanical, associatkyis 
of his yoifth. “ But,” he says in writing to his 
sister, “ as Thomas ^ Kempis recommended, fre¬ 
quenter tihi violentiam fac ... so I intend not to give 
myself the rein in following my natural tendency, 
but to make war against it till it ceases to isolate 
me from you, and leaves me with the power to 
discern and adopt the good which you have and I 
have not.” ^ 

The result of this self-discipline and self-culture 
was to produce in him all the virtues which 
are supposed to be speciljpally and ^peculiarly 
Christian. “.Christiamty,” said Bishop C^ightdn, 

‘ impressed the lR.oman world by Tts power of 
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jsroducing men^who* were strong in self-control, 
and this njust always be its contribution to the 
world.” if^rnold’s self-control was absolute,and 
unshakable; and* to self-control ^e a^ded the 
characterjstigally Christian virtues of surrender, 
placability* readiness to forgive injuries, perfect 
freedom from envy, hatred, and malice. He 
rev'ered the “ method and secret of Jesus ” ; he 
did all honcTur to His “ mildness and sweet reason¬ 
ableness.” “ Christianity,” he said, “ is Hebraism 
aiming at self-conquest and rescue from (lie thrall 
of vile affections, not by obedience to the letter of 
a law, but by conformity to the image of a self- 
sacrificing example. To a world stricken with 
m'jral enervath3n Christianity c^fTered its spectacle 
of an inspired self-sacrifice ; to men wkft refused 
themselves nothing it showed one who refused 
himself everything.” Following this example, 
Arnold preached “ Grace and peace by the annul¬ 
ment of our ordinary self,” and what he preached 
he practised. “ Kindness and Pureness,” he said, 
“ Charity aiid Chastity. If any virtues could stand 
for the wh^le of Christianity, these might. Let 
us liave theju from the mouth of J^esus Christ 
Himself. ‘ He that loveth his life shall lose it^; a 
flew com.:?{Vndment ^ive I unto you, that ye love 
one another.’ There is charity. ‘Blest am the 
pure in hea^t, for they shall see'God.’ There is 
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purity.” Charity w^s indeed‘thee^law of ‘Arnold’s 
life. He loved with a passionate find persistent 
love^ He loved his wife with increasing devotion 
as;, years‘went*on, when she h*ad become “my 
^weet Granny,” and they both feft that “ we are 
too old for separations.” He loved tvith equal 
fondness his mother (whom in his brightness, 
fun, and elasticity he closely resembled), the sisters 
who so keenly shared his intellectual tastes, his 
children living and departed. “ Dick ^ was a tower 
of stren*gth.” “ Lucy® is such a perfect com¬ 
panion.” “ Nelly® is the deares^girl in the world.” 
“That little darling* we have left behind us at 
Laleham ; and he will soon fade out of people’s 
remembrance, but.w^ shall rernember him as Iqng 
as we lifa, and he will be one more bond between 
us, even more perhaps in his death than in his 
sweet little life.” “ It was exactly a year since 
we had driven to Laleham with darling Tommy® 
and the other two boys to see Basil’s* grave ; 
and now we went to see bis grave, poor darlftig.” 
“ I cannot write Budge’s ® name without stopping 


^ His third son. 

2 His elder daughter. 

® His youn^r daughtei; 

* His fourth son# 

, ^ His eldest son. 

* His second son. 
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to look at it in Itupefection at; his not being alive.” 

Outside^ the circle of his family, his ^iffection 
Was widely bestowed and faithfully maint^ned. 
He had the true*genius of friendship,‘and wlyn 
he signed himself “ affectionajely ” it meant thaf 
he really loved. Enmities he had none. If ever 
he had suffered injuries, they were forgiven, for¬ 
gotten, and buried out of sight. Even in the 
controversies where his strongest convictions were 
involved, he steadily abstained from bitterness, 
violence, and detraction. “ Fiery hatred and 
malice,” he said, with perfect truth, “ are what I 
detest.^ and would always allay or avoid if I 
could.” ^ 

. In the preface to his hast Essays on the Church 
and Religion, he takes those two gnetit lessons 
of the Christian Gospel—Charity and Chastity— 
and goes on to show how they illustrate “ the 
natural truth *of Christianity,” as distinct from 
any considerations of Revelation or Law. “ Now, 
re^ly,” he says, writing in 1877, “if there is 
a lesson .which in our day has come to force 
itself upcyi everybody, in all quarters and by 
airchannela, it is the lesson of the solidarity, as it 
is called bv modern philosophers, of men. If there 
•was ev#*” ,a notion tempting to common human 
nature^ it was tht notion rtiat^ the ^rule of i every 
man for hiAself ’ was the rule* 6 ( happiness. But 
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at last it turns out as^ a matt'Sr oC,<experiehce, an4 
so plainly that it is coming to be ^ven generally 
admitted—it turns out that the only reil happiness 
is jn a k&td of- impersonal higher life, where the 
happiness of others counts with a man as. essential 
to his own. He that loves his life does really 
turn out to lose it, and the new commandment 
proves its own truth by experience.” ‘ 

And then he goes on to what he* justly calls . 
“ the other great Christian virtue. Pureness.” 
When ht was thirty-two, he had written—“ The 
lives and deaths of the ‘ pure in „heart ’ have, per¬ 
haps, the privilege of touching us more deeply 
than those of others—partly, no doubt, because 
with them the disproportion oTsuffering to desert 
seems so Unusually great. However, with them one 
feels—even I feel—that for their purity’s sake, if 
for that alone, whatever delusions they may have 
wandered in, and whatever impossibilities they 
may have dreamed of, they shall undoubtedly, in 
some sense or other, see God.” And now, twehty- 
three years later, he returns to the same theme. 
Science, he says, is beginning to throw doubts on 
the “ truth ^ and validity of the Cljristian Idea 
of Pureness.” There can be no more vital 
question for human society. ,On th^side of 
natuKal truths experien«e musf decide, “^ut,” he 
says, “ finely-touched souls have a •presentiment 
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of a thfing’s i^atural truth, even 1:hough it be 

questioned, and long before the palpable proof 
by experieitce convinces all the world. They have 
it quite indtependendy of their attitiyie toward? tra¬ 
ditional religiofl .... All well-inspired souls vTill 
perceive the* profound natural ‘truth of the idea of 
pureness, and will be sure, therefore, that the more 
boldly it is challenged the more sharply and sig¬ 
nally will 3 ^perience mark its truth. So that of 
the two great Christian virtues, charity and 
chastity, kindness and pureness, the oij^ has at 
this moment the most signal testimony from ex¬ 
perience to its intrinsic truth and weight, and the 
other is expecting it.” 

Again, in pod* and the Bible^ he has a most 
instructive passage on the relation of tbt^ sexes. 
“ Here,” he says, “ we are on grouncf where to 
walk right is of vital concern to men, and where dis¬ 
asters are plentiful.” He speculates on that relation 
as it may be supposed to have subsisted in the first 
age« of the human race, and tries to trace it down to 
the ^int of time “where history and religion 
begin.” “ And at this point we first find the He¬ 
brew people, with polygamy still clinging to it as a 
survival from the times of ignorance. But with the 
Ijaarriage-tie solidly established, strict and saertd, 
as we see if betw^n •Abraham and Sara. Presently 
this same Hebrew people, widi fhat aptitude 
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nolliing {c^chaistity,” Jrivoles ont pmt- 
itre raison —gay people are pg:hap9 in the 
right.” A^insl this doctrine of devils Arnold, 
’‘utteired a *prot|stlng and a warnijfig votce. tje 
was—heairen k^ows I—no enemy to France. All» 
that is belt in^ French litera|ure'and French life 
he admired alnlost to excess. His sympathy with 
Frrfhce was sol keen that Sainte-Beuve wrote to 
him—Voas kvez tiiiversi notre vie et notre 
litt^rature par une ligne int^rieure, pro^nde^ qiii 
felt les initios, etvque vous ne perdrezfjamais.” 
But in spite of, pqyhaps because of, , this sympathy 
with France, he felt himself bound to protest and 
to warn. 

^dressing 4iiS American audyetiice in November 
1883, he pointed out the dangers which.England, 
Irehind, America, and France incur through 
habitual disregard, in each case, of some virtue cfr 
grace ^^thout %hich national perfection is im¬ 
possible. He used, as a kind of text for his 
' discourse, the famous passage from the Philippians. 
** WRitsoever things are true, whatsoever things 

Chnith, the S^tie key to Chrittuin holiness. Continence 
was one of, tae most sacred pretensions 1^ which the 
organized pisac^rs bf sup^dtion claimed the reverence* ot 
sS^ and Svo^en. it yas idratMed, therefore, in a par- 
dtular manner with fbt Infomodk against whfoh theamaila 
asanlt of^ tiins Was di*ected.”-*Moftfl5r’t 
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are elevated, whatsoever things nl-e just,’ whatsc^ 
ever tilings, are pure, whatsoever things are 
amijible, whatsoever things are of good report ^ if 
there be* ‘any ‘virtue, and if thfcre be* any praise, 
have these in your mind, let your thoughts run 
upon these.” 

Whatsoever things are pure, ocra ayva —thus the 
teacher of Culture moralized on this pregpant ph^se. 

“ The ^question-was once asked by the Town * 
Clerk of Ephesus : ‘ What man is there that 
knowetl^ not how that the city of the Ephesians is 
a worshipper of the great goddqss Diana ? ’ Now 
really, when one looks at the popular literature 
of the French at this moment—their popular 
novels, popular sitage-plays, popukr newspapers 
—and af the life of which this literature of theirs 
is the index, one is tempted to make a goddess 
out of a word of their own, and then, like the 
Town Clerk of Ephesus, to ask : ‘ What man 
is there that knoweth not how that the city 
of the French is a worshipper of the ^reat 
goddess Lubricity ’ Or rather, as Greek‘fs the 
classic and euphonious language for n^mes of gods 
and goddegses, let us take her name from* the 
Gjeek Testament, and call her the goddess* 
Aselgeia. That goddess ^has always, been ‘a 
sufikient po^er amorfjgst mankind, and her wor¬ 
ship was generally supposed to ndbd restraining 
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rather than enco\fragmg. But 4 iere is now a whole 
popular literature, nay, and art •too, *at her 
service I Stimulations and suggestions^ by •her 
and to her mc^t one in it at every turn. . 

* Nature,’'cries M. Renan, ‘cares nothing about 
chastity.’ What a slap *ia the face to the 
sticlders for ‘ Whatsoever things are pure ’! . . . 
Even though a gifted man like M. Renan may be 
so carried away by the tide of opinion in France 
where he lives, as to say that Nature cares nothing 
about chastity, and to see with amused indulgence 
the worship of the*great goddess Lubricity, let us 
stand fast and say that her worship is against 
natur*?—human nature—and that it is ruin. For 
thisf is the test of its being against human^ nature, 
that for human societies it is ruin. And the test 
is one from which there is no escape, as from tljc 
old tests in such matters there may be. For, if 
you allege that it is the will of God that we should 
, be pure, the sceptical Gallo-Latins will tell you 
that tj\ey do not know any such person. And in 
like manner, if it is said that those who serve the 
godc^ss A'salgeia shall not inherit the Kingdom ot 
God, the Gallo-Latin may tell you that he does 
not believe in any such place. But that the suae 
tendency ^nd upshot «f things establishes that the 
service o^ the goddess Aselgeia js^ ruin, that *her 
followers are marred .and stunted by it, and dis- 
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qualified for the id«al society ofi the future, is an 
infallible test to employ. 

tf The saints admonish us to let our thou^ts 
i»un upofl whatsoever things are pure, if we would 
inherit the Kingdom of God ; and th/; divine Plato 
tells us that we h%vfe within us a niany-headed 
beast and a man, and that by dissoluteness we feed 
or strengthen the beast in us, and stanve the man; 
and finally, following the divine Plato among the* 
sages at a humble distance, comes the prosaic and 
unfashionable Paley, and says in his precise way: 
that ‘this vice has a tendency,rwhich other species 
of vice have not so directly, to unsettle an^ weaken * 
the powers of the understanding ; as well as, 1 
think, in a greater degree than'other vicus, to 
render the heart thoroughly corrupt.’ True ; 
and, once admitted and fostered, it eats like a 
canker, and with difficulty can ever be brought to 
let go its hold again, but for‘ever tightens it. 
Hardness and insolence come in its train ; an 
insolence which grows till it ends by exasperating 
and alienating everybody ; a hardness which grows 
until the man can at last scarcely talq; •pleasure in 
anything,, outside the service of 'his goodness, 
except cupidity and greed, and cannot be touched ' 
with emotion by any language except Fusti&n. 
Suth are l;he fruits* of the worship of the great 
goddess Aselgeia. * 
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, “ So, instead oV,sayi»g that Nature cares nothing 
about chastity,^ le*t us say that human nature, our 
nature, cares about it a great deal. . . The Eternal 
has attache(f to certain moral causes* the.Safety or 
the ruin of States, and the present popular litera¬ 
ture of Prince is a sign that she has a most dan¬ 
gerous moral disease.” 

Ih the following year, he thus commented on 
the Festival of Christmas and its spiritual signifi¬ 
cance ; 

“ When we are asked. What really is Christmas, 
and what does it cejebrate ? We answer, the birth¬ 
day of Jesus. What is the miracle of the Incarna¬ 
tion A homage to the virtue of Pureness, and 
to Jhl manifestatiou of this virtue in Jesus. What 
is Lent, and the miracle of the Tempta|fon ? A 
homage to the virtue of self-control, and to the 
manifestation of this virtue in Jesus.” 

“ That on which Christmas, even in its popular 
acceptation, fixes our attention, is that to which 
the popular instinct, in attributing to Jesus His 
miraculous Incarnation, in believing Him born or 
a pure virgin, did homage—pureness. And this, 
to Which the popular instinct thus did homage, 
•was an es'^ential characteristic of Jesus and an 
essential .virtue of Christianity, the obligation 
ot which, thouglf a*pt to‘be questioned .and 
discredited in* the world, is at 'the same time 
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nevertheless a necessary fact pf qa^ture atfd eternal 
truth of reason.” 

So much I have quoted in order to show that, 
in relatidu to tthe most important d^artment of 
^human conduct, Arnold’s influence*, to u^e his own 
phrase, “ made for righteousness,” and* made for 
righteousness unequivocally and persistently. So 
keen was his sense of the supreme value of •this 
characteristically Christian virtue that he framed 
what old-fashioned theologians would have called 
a “ hedge of the law.” ^ In season and out of 
season, whether men would bear or whether they 
would forbear, he taught the sacredness of marriage. 
For the Divorce Court and all its works and ways 
he had nothing but detestation. «He rankS^^it, 
with oiS; gin-palaces, among the blots on our 
civilization. From Goethe, perhaps a curious 
authority on such a subject, he quotes approvingly 
a protest against over-facility in panting divorce, 
and an acknowledgment that Christianity has 
won a “culture-conquest” in establishing* the 
sacredness of marriage. Man’s progress, he* says, 
depends on his keeping such “ culture-cpnquests ” 
as these ; and of all attempts to undo these ‘con¬ 
quests, give back what we have won, and accustom* 
the public mind to laxity, he wa§ the unsparing foe. 

c * 

^ ** Rules of Caution^ or*fJelfs to Oleitence ; called by some 
the Hedge of the Law?’—Bishop Andrewesr * 
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^ It majf help to, reijynd us that, in* spite of all 

our shortcoming^, we have travelled a little way 
towards virtue, or at least towards decency, if 
we recall that in .1863 Lord Palmarstoji^ then in 
his eightieth ydkr and Prime Minister of England, 
figured in«a*very unseemly affair which had the 
Divorce Court for its centrS. Arnold writes as 

follows: “We had-with us one day. He was 

quite full of the Lord Palmerston scandal, which 
your charming newspaper, the ^that true 
reflexion of the rancour of Protestant IJissent in 
alliance with ail the vulgarity, meddlesomeness, and 
grossness of the British multitude—has done all 
it could to spread abroad. It was followed yester- 
daj^hy the Stiyidald^ and is followed to-day by the 
Telegraph. Happy people, in spite of our bad climate 
and cross tempers, with our penny newspapers ! ” 
The admirable satire of Friendship's Garlnnd 
is constantly levelled against national aberrations 
in this direction. In the year 1870 there was 
a feshionable divorce-case, more than usually 
scandalous, and the disgusting narrative had been 
followed .with keen interest by those who look 
up •at the "Aristocracy as men look up at the 
• stars. In reference to this case, he q*uotes to his 
imaginaiy friend Arminius the noble sentimenf of 
Barrow : “‘Men wilt nevei; be heartily loyal and 
submissive to authority till they become really 
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good; nor will they ever be .very good till they 
see thejr leaders such.” To which Arminius 
replies, in his thoughtful manner : “ Yes, that is 

what malc^ps ypur Lord C-» so inexpressibly 

precious ” ; a certain Lord C-,'be it pbserved, 

Slaving figured very conspicuously in the trial. 

With reference to the enormous publicity given 
in England to such malefic matter, Arnold Stiys 
to Arminius : “ When a Member of Parliament 
wanted to' abridge the publicity given to the M— 
case, the jGovernment earnestly reminded him that 
it had been the solemn decision of the House or 
Commons that all the proceedings of the Divorce 
Court should be as open as the day. When there 
was a suggestion to hear the — case in pri*\ta^te, 
the upright magistrate who was appealed to said 
firmly that he could never trifle with the public 
mind in that manner. All this was as it should 
be. So far, §0 good. But was the publicity in 
these cases perfectly full and entire ? Were there 
not some places which the details did not reath ? 
There were few, but there were some. "And 
this, while the Government has an .organ of 
its own, the London Gazette^ dull, nigh-prited, 
and of comparatively limited circulation ! 1 

say, make the price of the Jf^ndon Qazette n 
halfpenny; change its naVne» to the London 
Gazette and 'Divorce Intelligencer ; fet it' include 
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besides divorgs n«ws, all cases whatever that 
have an interest of the same nature, for the 
(public mind ; distribute it gratis to mechanics’ 
institutes? workmen’s halls, seminatiifts for ^ the 
young (these* latter more especially), and then yoil 
will be 'giving the principle of publicity a full 
trial. This is what I often*say to Arminius ; and, 

when he looks astounded, I reassure him with a 

* 

sentence which, I know very well, the moment I 
make it public will be stolen by the Ltberal news¬ 
papers. But it is getting near Christma*-timc, and 
I do not mind making them a present of it. It is 
this : 'The spear of freedom^ like that of Achilles^ has* 
the tower to heal the wounds which itself makes." 

• 

, 4 n FriendsJoip'l Garland., from the very structure 
of the book, his serious judgments^Hiave to be 
delivered by the mouth of his Prussian friciul ; 
and here is his judgment on our public concessions 
to pruriency-»-“ By shooting all ihis garbage on 
your public, you are preparing and assuring for 
your English people an immorality as deep and 
witte as that which destroys the Latin nations.” 

But Jifs “ hedge of the law ” had other thorns 
besides ^ose with which he pierced the Divorce 
Court and its hideous literature. l 4 e had shrewd 
• sarcasijis for all.who, by whatever method, sought 
to gratify “ tha> double c»aving so characteristic of 
our Philistine, and so emiilently* exemplified in 


that crowned *Philistine, Hetyy tlje Eighdi—the 
craving forbidden fruit and the craving for 
legality.” He* poured scorn on the* newspapers 
which* glofi^ed the great sexual* insurrection of 
the* Anglo-Teutonic race,” and thd autl^or who 
extolled the domestic life of Mormonis’mi “ Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon m^y almost be called the 
Colenso of Love and Marriage—such a revoluti®n 
does he make in our ideas on these matters, just as 
Dr. Colensb does in our ideas on religion.” He 
thus forecgsts the doings of a Philistine House of 
Commons in 1871. “Mr. T. Chambers will 
again introduce that enfranchising measure, 
against which I have had some prejudices—the Bill 
for enabling a man to marry hij deceased wifj^’s 
sister. The devoted adversaries of the Contagious 
Diseases Act will spread through the length and 
breadth of the land a salutary discussion of this 
equivocal measure and of all matters connected 
with it; and will thus, at the same time that they 
oppose immorality, enable the followers of even 
the very straitest sects of Puritanism to see life.” 
All these various attempts to break do.wn the 
“ hedge of the law ” receive in turn their 
merited condemnation; but always we are 
brought back, from the considerjition of l^indred • 
evils, Xp the proposal to legalfze*marri%e with a 
wife’s sister. Thus'the imaginary leader-wfiter of 



the Duily summarizes tKe controversy : 

“Why, I ask, is Mr. Jol> Bottles’ Ij^serty, his 
Christian liberty, as our reverend friend would say, 
to be abridged in this manner..^ ^%id why is 
Protestant Dissent to be diverted from its greaft 
task of ftljolishing State Churches for the purpose 
of removing obstacles to the ‘ sexual insurrection ’ 
of our race ? Why are its poor devoted ministers 
to be driven to contract, in the interests ot 
Christian liberty, illegal unions of this*kind them¬ 
selves, pour encourager les autres ? "^yhy is the 
earnest Liberalism and Nonconformity of Lanca¬ 
shire and Yorkshire to be agitated on this question* 
by hope deferred ? Why is it to be put inces- 
s^tly to the Jinconvenience of going to be* 
married in Germany or in the United •States, that 
gV^ater and better Britain— 

Which gives us manners, freedom, virtue, power i 

Why must ideas on this topic have to be incubated 
for years- in that ‘ nest of spicery,’ as the divine 
SItlakespeare says, the mind of Mr. T. Chambers, 
before .they can rule the world? For my own 
pUrt, my*resolve is formed. This great question 
shall henceforth be seriously taken up in Fleet 
Street, As a sqp to those toothless old CerbSruses 
the bish’ops, who* impctfently exhibit sjill the 
passiiSns ofranother age, we Will accord the contin- 
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uance of the prohibition which, .forbids a Man to 
marry his grandmother. But in other directions 
there shall be freedom. Mr. Chambers’ admir¬ 
able Bill erabling a woman»to nferry her 
Aster’s husband will doubtless pass Iriumphandy 
through Committee to-night, amidst the dieers of 
the Ladies’ Gallery. The Liberal Party must 
supplement that Bill by two others : one pnabling 
people to marry their brothers’ and sisters’ chil¬ 
dren, the other enabling a man to marry his 
brother’s wife.” 

There is perhaps no social mischief which 
' Arnold attacked so persistendy as the proposal 
to legalize marriage with a wife’s sister. The 
most passionate advocates of tBat ‘♦‘enfranchis¬ 
ing measure ” will scarcely think that his 
hostility was due to what John Bright so grace¬ 
fully* called “ ecclesiastical rubbish.” Councils 
and Synods, Decrees and Canons, were held by 
him in the lightest esteem. The formal side of Re¬ 
ligion—the side of dogma and doctrine and rule 
and definition—had no attractions for him, andlio 
terrors. He never dreamed that the Table of 
Kindred and Affinity was a Third Table of the 
Divine Law. His appeal in these matters was 
neither to Meodoret nor yet to (Moses, but to 
“the genius of the Indo-European race, which 
invented the b^usesi' and Chivalry, aifd th^ Ma- 
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donna. ’ And yel ive disliked the “ enfranchising 

measure” quite as keenly as the jlergjwen who 
Vrote to the Guardian about incest, though ^ndeed 
he expres'sed hi% dislike in a very different fqrm. 
Here, ae always and everywhere, he betook himsglf' 
to his ‘'sinuous, easy, impolemical” method, and 
thereby made his repugnance to the proposed change 
f^t and junderstood in quarters which would never 
have listened to arguments from Levitkus, or fine 
distinctions between malum per se za\ 6 . malum prohi¬ 
bitum. The ground of his repugnance was primarily 
his strong sense„already illustrated, that the sacred¬ 
ness ^f marriage, and the customs that regulate it,' 
were triumphs of culture which had been won, pain-^ 
^ilfly and with effort, from the qnbridled promiscuity 
of primitive life. To impair that s^^redness, to 
dislocate those customs, was to take a step back¬ 
wards into darkness and anarchy. His *kccn 
sense for mor^l virtue—that instinctive knowledge 
of evil which, as Frederick Robertson said, comes 
not of contact with it but of repulsion from it— 
assured him that the “ great sexual insurrection ” 
was not jnerely a grotesque phrase, but a move- 
m*ent of the time which threatened^ national dis¬ 
aster, and to which, in its most plausible manifest- 
a^ons,* the stoutest resistance must be offered. 
Here again hiS love of coherence and •logical 
symmetry. Bis born hatred of'aft anomaly, his belief 
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in Reason as the true .guide of'life,* made him in¬ 
tolerant df all. the palpably insincere, attempts to 
say Thus far and no farther. He knew that all 
the.laws or'Affinity must stand dr /all together, 
and* that no ground in reason can be allegedragainst 
marriage with a husbai^d^s brother which (ioes not 
tell against marriage with a wife’s sister. Yet again 
he regarded the proposed changes as betraying 
the smug yiciousness of' the more full-blooded 
Philistines— 

Menifull of meat whotn wholly He abhors/— 

j who, trying to keep a foot in each tvorld of legality 
and indulgence, sought patronage from the rich 
‘and deceived and exploited the poor. 

Certainly not 'the 'least of his objections to tlrC 
“enfranchising measure” was that, in breaking 
down the hedge of the law, it invaded Delicacy ; 
and whatever invaded delicacy helped^to precipitate 
gross though perhaps unforeseen evils. Unfortu¬ 
nately there are great masses—whole glasses—pf 
people to whom delicacy, whether in speech .or 
act, means nothing. To eat, drink, sleep/ buy and 
sell, marry and be given in marriag®,* is fpr 
those masses the ideal and the law of life. These 
things granted, they desire no more : any re¬ 
striction on them, any refinemen! of therh, they 
dislike* and resent.^ , In another plape® I, have 
» F. W. H. Myers. ®p. i 5 - 
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• cited the mfsterfeus efl^pct produced upon 
the Paris Cprrespondent of the 'Qaily telegraph 
by the sudden sound of the word “ Delicgcy ” ; 
and that *word* was uttered in ^:onnexion with 
the “ enfranchising measure.” “ If legislatioiT on 
this subject were impeded by the party of 
bigotry, if they chose not to wait for it, if 
they got.married without it, and if you were to 
meet them on the boulevard at Paris during their 
wedding tour, should you go up to Bottles and 
say : ‘ Mr. Bottles, you are a profligate man ’ 
Poor Mr. Matthew Arnold, upon this, emerged 
suddenly from his corner, and asked hesitatingly ; 

‘ But will anyone dare to call him a man of delicacy ? ’ 
Xh€ questioif was^so utterly unpraotical that I took 
no note of it whatever, and should* not have 
mentioned it if it had not been for its extraordinary 
effect upon our Paris Correspondent. . . . My 
friend Nick, ^^ho has all the sensitive tempera¬ 
ment of genius, seemed inexplicably struck by this 
word delicacy^ which he kept repeating to himself. 

‘ Delicacy,.’ said he—‘ delicacy—surely I have 
heard that; word before ! Yes, in other days,’ he 
went on dreamily, ‘ in my fresh enthu^astic youth ; 
before I knew Sala, before I wrote for that infernal 
•paper, before I» caUed Dixon’s style lithe and 

sinewy-’ ‘^Collect ^ourself,, my firiend,’ 

laying *my hknd on his shouldfer; ‘ you are un- 
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maiui^. ii?!ei\!doMi%l 4 fexoii you r^ 

mjr i you bfiag-to^fiiiy 

*^s<!|ki;i^ inf^trection of l^e'> ,/S^Jo*Teut^^ race,* 

outside >^P<n 

«d^qicyf: witici'»btt)OW§rM^ aflfwted 
dieT^is1Cb|;re^5x)ndeijJ:, is the lay to a gr<at-dcal 
of^wW ;^rftoid^f<^ and wrote. In ^ ;splicre%f 
- ctl^uct h^se|^ up, at w# haji^scen, two supittaie 
obji^ts fer»veneration attsunment: Chastity 
andrChari^.' l^e pnfttii^ them, he tai^t them, 
and*h^ used diem as "dcciMve t^sts oC wl^t w^ 
good and whslt” was bad in national Jife^j ^ut 
plainly there are large tracts of existence which lie 
^utside Ae purview,ofi{he^ twoWtrtoes,- T^tP 
is the«dillbMin of ^^hones^, inU^ity, a^d fair 
dealing 5 tltere .is bjralty to, mitfi, the pursuU of 
.obn^ejice ,at all costs and hazards j there is all 
that is contained in the^i<Iea,of beah^, propiie^, 
and ^te. ^None*^of these »e tpudied % 

chasdty. > For^^^w^ple, a i^an^mdy h^e^hn^ 
unblemished life a^ a trUly jtfiecdonate%cart; 
and ^yet he may be Ineortii^te in. mon^^^asatters, 
o#ybe^i^y ^ ephyew^^®* 

or, @te !(«tf ^gttat Midfe Class gencraHyi may be 
ioDti^k ’kiHiArMiflniic^iutd bad i&ttnners* 
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Now in all thesr departments of human life, 

less important indeed th^ the twa chirffest, but 
^rely not unimportant, Arnold applied* the 
criterion of Deli&cy. “ A fin^^^^ucli^ nature,” ^ 
he said, ^ t^ill relpect in itself'tM^ense of d^ieJej^ 
not less than th^sense ofli^nesty. . . . .. The 
worship of sharg bargains is fatal to delicacy; nor 
is that' missing **graie restored by accompanying 
the sharp bargain with exhibition of,fine senti¬ 
ments.” Then again as regards loyalty to convic¬ 
tion, he knew full well thal, in Newmari*s phrase, 
he might " have .saved himiself many a scrape, if 
he 1 )een wise enough to hold his tongue.” 

The diought of you,” he wrote to Mr. Morlcy, 
" arfd of one ftr two other friends, was often present 
to me in America, and, no doubt, contributed to 
make me hold fast to * the faith once delivered to 
the Saints.’” The slightest deviation from the 
line of clear coTn^ction—the least turning to left 
dr right in order to cocker a prejudice or please 
an*audience or flatter a class—showed a want of 
delica^ a preference of present popularity to 
permaletlf* self-respect, which he could never have 
indul^d ltv himself, and with difficulty tolerated 
in o^ers. ' He had nothing but contempt, for 
•‘philosdplvical poiitiyans with a turn for swimming 
with the stream, Ind philosophical divines with the 
same turn.” * And ^then, again,* in the whole ot 
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that great sphere whjich belongs to Beauty, Pro-, 
priety, and X^iste, his sense of delicacy was 
always at worK, and not seldom in pain. “ Ah,^’ 
he, exclaimed, ^|uoting from Rivarol,* “ no one 
oonsi<lers how much pain any man of taste has to 
suffer, before ever he'inflicts any.” To inflict 
pain was not, indeed, in his way, but to 
suffer it was his too frequent lot. From firsf to 
last he was protesting against hideousness, raw¬ 
ness, vulgarity, and commonplace ; craving for 
sweetnes?, light, beauty and colour, instead of 
the bitterness, the ugliness, thf gloom and the 
drab which pervaded such large portions of Eng¬ 
lish life. “ The is the man who turns 

towards sweetness, and light;'<the on't;he 

other hand is our Philistine.” “ I do not much 
believe in good being done by a man unless he 
can give lightr “ Oxford by her ineffable charm 
keeps ever calling us nearer to the true goal of 
all of us, to the ideal, to perfection, to beauty." 
In his constant quest for these glorious thingfs— 
beauty, colour, sweetness, and light,—his sense 
of delicacy had much to undergo ; ^or, in the 
class with .which he was by the work of his 
life brought in contact, they were unknown and ’ 
unimagined; and the only class where ‘feleg^nc^. 
and vefinemept, beauty and gt^ace ” were found, 
was inaccessible' to Light. In bo*th classes he 




• found free scofJfe fot his doctrine of Delicacy, one 
day remonstrating witl\ a corrasponSent for 
living in a place with the absurd, ;^id worse, 
name of ‘iMapine Retreat’ ” ; another* prejjchmg, 
that “a*piiino in a Quaker’s drawing-room *sTi 
step for him to more hunvme life ; ” and again 
“ liking and respecting polite tastes in a grandee,” 
when Lord Ravensworth consulted him about 
Latin verses. “ At present far too many of Lord 
Ravensworth’s class are mere men of business, or 
mere farmers, or mere hors«-racers, or mA-c men of 
pleasure.” That was a consummation which delicacy 
in the Aristocratic class would make impossible. 


To cuhivate in oneself, and apply in one’s 
conduct, thi^ inStinct of delkacf, was a lesson 
which no one, who fell under Arnold’s in¬ 
fluence, could fail to learn. He taught us. to 
“liberate the gentler element in oneself,” to 
eschew what was base and brutal, unholy and un¬ 


kind. He taught us to seek in every department 
of fife for what was “ lovely and of good report,” 
taste*ful, becoming, and befitting; to cultivate 
“ man’s Seaase for beauty, and man s instinct for 
fit a*nd pleasing forms of social life and manners. 
’He taught us to plan our lives, as St. I^ul 
faught the; Coriftth^ns to plan their worship, 

i.. --ight, grace- 

fuWr* becoming /igure, and bjr forcordered 
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arrangement.” ‘ Alilje his teachin^and his example 
made ui desire (however imperfectly we attained 
our «bje^) to perceive in all the contingencies 
and circumstances of life exactly the Iftie of con¬ 
duct which would best consist with -Delicacy, 
and to make virtue^ victorious by practising it 
attractively. 


W. E. Gladstone, Gleanings, vol. vi. 



Chapter VI 


THEOLOGY 

S AMUEL WILBERFORCE, bishop of 
Oxford, after hewing a sernKjii by Dr. 
Howson^ Dean of* Chester, wrote thus 
in his diary: “ One good bit—that the • 
emptying Christianity of dogma would perish it, ^ 
lik^ Charlemagne’s face when exhumed.” It was 
a* striking simile, and, if well worked out by a 
rhetorician, say of Dr. Liddon’s type, it might 
have powerfully clinched some great argument 
for the necessary place of dogma in Christian 
theology. But the sermon has vanished, and wc 
cafi only conjecture from the date of the entry— 
Oefober 5, 1869—that the good Dean’s ire had 
been exdted by Matthew Arnold’s first appearance 
in the fielS of theological controversy. Six years 
before, indeed, Arnold had touched that field, 
.when in Tiffe BisJiop and the Philosopher he quizzed 
Colenso, the afitiimeticai bishop^ who cguldn t 
foreive Moses for having written a Book of Num- 

° Hi 
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bers,” ^ about his “ jejune and technical manner of, 
dealing -frith Biblical controversy.” , “ It is,” he 
wroteij “ ^result of no little culture to attain to h 
.clear perception that science ancf religibn are two 
whblly different things. The multitude'will for 
ever confuse them . Dr. Colenso, m his first 
volume, did all he could to strengthen the confu¬ 
sion, and to make it dangerous.” “ Let us have 
all the science there is from the men of science ; 
from the men of religion let us have religion.” 

But ill that earlier essay he had merely 
criticized a critic ; he had not originated criticisms 
of his own. So he had touched the field of 
theological controversy, but had not appeared on 
it as a performer. .That now he so‘appeared *was 
probably due to the success which attended 
Culture and Anarchy. The publication of that book 
had imm ensely extended the circle of his audience. 
Those who care for literature are f?w ; those who 
care for politics are many. And, though the 
politics of Culture and Anarchy were new and 
strange, hard to be understood, and running m all 
directions off the beaten track, still the professional 
politicians, *nd that class of ordinary citizens 
whw:h aims at cultivation and seeks a wider know-' 
ledge, took note of Culture a^d Anarchy as a bpok 
whiclf must be read,*and which, though they 

\ ■ • C . 

saying attributed to Bishop Wilberforce. 
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.might hot always .understand it, Vould at least 
show them which way the wind was blovsing. The 
present writer perfectly* recalls th’e comfortable 
figure of* a genial merchant, •reti^ftied * from 
business.to hi§ suburban villa, and saying : **\’^ell,* 
I shall spend this Satunday afternoon on Mat 
Arnold s new book, and 1 shall not understand 
orih worfi of it.” It had never occurred to the 
good man that he was either a Hebraizer or a 
Hellenizer. He had always believed that he was 
a Liberal, a Low Churchrnan, and a sill^-merccr. 

For Arnold to find that* he was in possession 
of a J5ulpit—that he had secured a position from ' 
which he could preach his doctrine with a ccr- 
tajuty that U: w;fuld be heard ayd pondered, if' 
not accepted—was a new and an invigorating expe¬ 
rience. He at once began to make the most ot 
his opportunity. While the Press was still teem¬ 
ing with criticisms of Culture and Anarchy^ he 
began to extend his activities from the field of 
political and social criticism to that of theological 
confroversy. The latter experiment seems to have 
grown spontaneously out of the former. In 
Ct/lture ard Anarchy he had charged Puritanism 
with imagiiiing that in the Bible it ha*d, as its own 
•special possessioij, a unum necessariunty which ihade 
it independent of ^eetnetsand Li|ht, and guided 
it aright without the aid of ctlkure. “ The deal- 
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ings,” he said,* “ of Puritanisnpi w]th the writings^ 
of St. P%ul afford a noteworthy illustration of this. 
Nowhere so much as irf the writingl of St. Paul, 
and in tha^^apof tie’s greatest work, the«Epistle to 
•th^ Romans, has Puritanism found What spemed to 
Airnish it with the one thing needful, find to give 
it canons of truth abs 61 ute and final.” 

This reliance of Puritanism on The Bible, 
or certain portions of it, seems to have set him on 
the endea>?our to ascertain how far the Puritans 
had really^ mastered the meaning of the writers on 
whom they relied ; and more particularly of St. 
Paul. And this particular direction seems to have 
been given to his thoughts by a sentence, then 
recently published, of Renan : “ ^ftec having bfen 
for three hundred years, thanks to Protestantism, 
the Christian doctor par excellence^ Paul is now 
•coming to an end of his reign.” 

Arnold, as his manner was, fastened on these 
last words, and made them the text of his treatise 
on Su Paul and Protestantism^ which began *to 
appear in October, 1869. “ 5 /. Paul is *now 

coming to an end of his reign. Precisely' t;he con¬ 
trary, I venture to think, is the judgment* to 
which a true criticism of men and of things leads 
us. 'The Protestantism which i^as so used and« 
abused St. Paul is coming ‘’to* an e’nd ; . . . 
but the real reign of St. Paul is only beginning.” 
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In Culture a^id Marchy he hafl shown how 
the over-Hebraizing of Puritanism^ and its 
want of a wide culturej so narrow its range and 
impair its* vision that even the dncunj^nts which 
it think^ all-sdfficient, and to the study of which it* 
exclusivety" rivets itself, ifc does not rightly under¬ 
stand, but is apt to rnake of them some- 
thtng qijite different from what they really arc. 
In short, no man, who knows nothing else, knows 
even his Bible.” And he showed that readers of the 
Bible had attached meanings of their owi^invention 
to essential words and idea9»of the Biblical writers. 
Now, he said, let us go further on the same path, 
and, “iiT^tead of lightly disparaging the great 
naijie of St. PauJ^ let us see if tlje needful thing 
is not rather to rescue St. Paul and* the Bible 
from the perversion of them by mistaken 
men.” Although he calls the treatise in which he 
addresses himself to this endeavour St. Paul and 
Protestantism^ therein following Renan’s phrase- 
olvsgy, in the treatise itself he speaks rather of St. 
Paul and Puritanism ; and this he docs because 
here in,England Puritanism is the strong and 
sptJcial representation of Protestantism. “The 
Church of England,” he says, “ existed before 
.Protestantism, %nd contains much besides Pro¬ 
testantism’.” Ramove th» Protestant schegies of 
doctrirte, which here and thdlre show themselves 
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in her documents, and a]l vi'ich iS most ^ 
valuable in the Church ot England would still 
remain ” ; whereas those* schemes are the very life 
and substance «of Puritanism and the Puritan 
"bpdiesf. “It is the positive Pr6testai?tism of 
Puritanism with which we are here concerned, as 
distinguished from the* negative Protestantism of 
the Church of England.” Leaving, then,th? Chuith 
of England on one side, we fix our gaze on 
Puritanism^, and we see that “ the conception of 
the ways of God to m^n which Puritanism has 
formed for itself” has •for its cardinal points the 
terms Election and Justification. “ Puritanism’s 
very reason for existing depends on the jvorth or 
this its vital conception ” ; and, Vhe» we are tpld 
that St. P«yl is a Protestant doctor whose reign is 
ending, “ we in England can best try the assertion 
by fiicing our eyes on our own Puritans, and com¬ 
paring their doctrine and their hold* on vital truth 
with St. Paul’s.” 

Entering upon this endeavour, be divides 
Puritanism into Calvinism, and Arminianisnf or 
Methodism. The foremost place in Calvinistic 
theology belongs to Predestination ; in^ Methodist 
theology to Justification by Faith. Calvinism relies 
most on man’s fears; Methodic most, on his» 
hopes. Both Calvinism and* Methodism appeal 
to the Bible, and « 5 ove all to St. Paul, for the 
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proof of what l^ey.teach. "Very w&ll then, says 
Arnold, we will enquire what Paul’s account of 
God’s dealings with man* really is, and whether 
it tallies with •the various rep»esei\t'ations of 
the same subject which Puritanism, in itf two 
main divisions, has given.* We will also, he says, 
follow Puritanism’s exaniple and take the 
Epistle to the Romans as the chief place for 
finding what Paul really thought on the points in 
question. 

He illustrates his argurnent freely by, citations 
from the other^ undoubtedly Pauline epistles, 
but he characteristically attributes the Epistle 
to the Hebrews to Apollos, as being “just 
such a performance as might lututally have come 
from ‘ an eloquent man and mighty in^the Scrip¬ 
tures,’ and in whom the intelligence, and the 
powers or combining, type-finding, and 'ex¬ 
pounding, somewhat dominated the religious per¬ 
ceptions.” While he thus appeals unreservedly 
to'St. Pad, he is careful to point out that 
we must retranslate him for ourselves if we wish 
to get rid pf the preconceived doctrines of Elcc- 
tiofi and Justification which the translators have 
read into him. A strong example of their 
method was to b» found in the word atonement in 
Romans v. 11 (VhicK ha# disappeared from our 
Revises Vertion, being replaced hy reconahatton). 
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The other point to be borne in mind is that Paul, 
wrote about Religion “ in a vivid and figured 
way ”—not with the scientific and formal method 
of^a theologicid treatise ; and that, b«ng a Jew, 
Vhe ' 'uses the Jewish Scriptures in . a Jew’s 
arbitrary and uncriticat fashion ” ; qucfting them 
at haphazard and applying them fantastically. 

With these cautions duly noted, Arnold ^es 
to the order in which Paul’s ideas naturally stand, 
and the connexion between one and another. Here 
the unlifceness betwe^ Paul and Puritanism at 
once appears. “ Whaf sets the Calvinist in motion 
seems to be the desire to flee from the wrath 
to come ; and what sets the Methodist in motion, 
the desire for eternal bliss. Wliat ie it which,sets 
Paul in rftption ? It is the impulse which we have 
elsewhere noted as the master-impulse of Hebra- 
isnf —the desire for righteousness'' How searching 
and keen and practical was Paul’s idea of right¬ 
eousness is shown by his long and frequent lists 
of moral faults to be avoided and of Virtues tfl be 
cultivated. This zeal for righteousness rfiarks 
the character of Paul both before and.after his 
conversion.^ Nay, it explains his conver^on. 
“ Into this spirit, so possessed with the hunger* 
an(f thirst for righteousness, and. precisely becaus« 
it w?.s so possessed* by* it, •the characteristic 
doctrines of Christ*, which brought a uew^iment 
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to feed this hunger and thirst^f Cfirist, whom he 
had never seen, but who was in ever^ on» s words 
ahd thoughts, the Teacher*who was ipeel^and ^owly 
in heart, wtio saM men were broPher» and myst 
love one anotlier, that the last should offen*bc* 
first, that the exercise of dcftninion and lordship had 
nothing in them desirable, and that we must be¬ 
come as iittle children—sank down and worked 
there even before Paul ceased to persecute, and 
had no small part in getting him ready for the 
crisis of his conversion.” , As soon as rfhat con¬ 
version was ag:omplished, as soon as Paul 
found, himself a teacher and a leader in the 
new consmunity, he resumed, with all his 
old* vigour, •though in an dtered fashion, his 
labours for righteousness. In all his tf!iching he 
harps upon the same string. If he leaves 
the enforcement of the law even for a momenl, it 
is only to establish it more victoriously. “ This 
man, out of whom an astounding criticism has 
deduced Antinomianism, is in truth so possessed 
witli horrpr of Antinomianism, that he goes to 
grace for sole purpose of extirpating it, and 
eve*n then cannot rest without perpetually telling 
us why he is gone there.” 

Rightequsnes» th^n, as St. Paul conceives it, 
stands in keeping the la^ and sp serving God. 
But to serve* God, “ to follow* that central clue in 
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our moral being which unites us*to the universal* 
order, is no e?isy task. . . In some yray or other, 
says JBishQp \Yilson, ‘ every man is conscious of ^ 

^ opposition in hIVn between the flesh and fhe spirit.’ ” 
No one is more keenly conscious of this opposi¬ 
tion than St. Paul himsfelf. How is he* to bring 
the evil and self-seeking tendencies of his composite 
nature into conformity with the law and will of 
God ? “ Mere commanding and forbidding is of 

no avail, and only irritates opposition in the 
desires it-tries to control. . . . Neither the law of 
nature nor the law of‘Moses avadcd to bind men 
to righteousness. So we come to the word, which 
. is the governing word of the Epistle to the 
Romans—the word»<?//. As the^oiVl righteousness 
is the gtwerning word of St. Paul’s entire 
minis, and life, so the word oil is the governing 
word of this his chief epistle. The Gentile with 
the law of nature, the Jew with the* law of Moses, 
alike fail to achieve righteousness. ^ All have 
sinned, and come short of the glory] of God.’ 
All do what they would not, and do. not what 
they would ; all feel themselves enslaved, ftnpotent, 
guilty, miserable. * O wretched man. that I am, 
whq shall deliver me from the body of this ’ 
death ? ’ Hitherto, we havq^foHowed F»ul in 
sphero of morals ; we ^ave noi;^ come with him 
to the point wh’ere he entm the sphere of 
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celigton!” Paul is profoundly conscious of his own 
imperfections, of the tendencies in hi^ nature which 
\^ar against righteousnc*ss, of hi| liability, in 
common ^ith all the human face,* to follpw 
perfectly* the law of God. He has now *com« 
to know Christ’s mind and'life. Christ has, in his 
own phrase, apprehended him—laid hold on him ; 
and he i» persuaded that Christ so laid hold upon 
him in order to lead him into perfect, not partial, 
righteousness—into entire conformity with the will 
of God. In coming to knqw Christ, he <had come 
to know perfect righteousness, and he desired to 
attain Jo it himself, believing that Christ had laid 
hold on him for that very purpose. 

^nd, when we come to jthe* vision of that 
perfect righteousness, and Paul’s desire to attain 
to it, we are seasonably reminded of the order in 
which his ideas come. “For us, who approach 
Christianity thtough a scholastic theology, it is 
Christ's dwinity which establishes His being with¬ 
out sin. For Paul, who approached Christianity 
through hjs personal experience, it was Christ's 
being without sin which established His divinity. 
The large apd complete conception of rightcous- 
*ness to which he himself had slowly and late, and 
dniy by.Qhrist’s.heJ^, awakened, in Christ he 
seemed to see e:iflsting absolutely ^nd nat«rally. 
The devotioil to thjs conception which made it 
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m«atand drihV to c^ H dcvodotu 

of >»hich' he; hirtisdf ^ and deeply 

consqouSjjhe in Qilist stil| sponger, by fef, 
?in 4 deepen thaft in himself. Bufr for attaining the 
uightlousness of God, for tehiij ^.absolute 
conformipr with the rndtal ‘order ^d \«th O^V 
will, he sttw no such impotence existing in Chris^t's 
case as in his own. For Christ, the aincerrain 
conflict between the law in our members and the < 
law*of the* spirit did not appear to exist. Those 
eternal .vicissitudes of, victory and defeat, which 
drove Paul to despair, in Ch^st were ^ absent; 
smoothly and inevitably He followed the r^ and 
eternal order in preference to the momontary and 
apparent order, pbstacles odtsi^ there wjre 
plenty, bdj obstacles within Him there were none. 
H^ was led by the spirit of God; He was dead to 
sin^’He lived to God ; and in this life to God* He 
persevered even to the cruel bodily death of the 
cross. As many as are led bjr the spirit of God,, 
says Paul, are Jhe sons of God. If this so 
with even us, who live to God so feebly and* who 
render such lm imperfect bbedience, J»w much 
more is Ife, who to entii^ wd W> 

renders an unalterabte obedieiicc, the unique and* 

oniy Son of ^ ^ Arnold, b urn 

doubletBy msin which 

iWs idciwtospec^ and so fer 
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jre havfc no qiiarr^ with* our gifide. But he 
ha8tii)r. goes on to an ass^tion which seems 
arbitrary and* controvertihle. He *is ^forced to 
admit that^’auly^Krho saw perfect right^usness in 
Christ and belfeved in His Divinity because t)f *itj 
also idei^lified Him with (that Eternal Word or 
Wisdom of God) which, ‘according to Jewish 
th^logy,»had been with God from the beginning, 
and through’which the world was created. He 
also has to admit that Paul identified Oifist with 
the Jewish Messiah who will some day ji^ppear to 
terminate the actual kingcfoms of the world and 
establish His own. But in both these cases he 
treats St. JPauFs idea as a kind of after-thought, 
diij^to his training in the scholastic theology of 
Judaism, and quite subsidiary to his jMramount 
belief. That belief was that, if we womd fulfil the 
law of God and live In righteousness, we must 
learn from theWUl-Holy Christ to die as He died 
to all moral faults, all rebellious instincts, and live 
widi Him nn ever-increasing conformity to His 
higlt example of moral perfixtion. 

For the* power which drew men to admire this 
saifttity and foUow this example Paul had his own 
• name. “ llic struggling stream of*duty, which 
diad notjvolume (nough to bear man to his goal, 
wis suddenly roinfbftxd iby the immens^ tidal 
wave C>f sympathy and enmtipn **; and to this 

*5 
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new and potent influence Paul gave the name of, 
faith. So vital is this word to Paul’s religious 
doctrme tljat all Pauline*theology and coiitroversy 
has centred iif it and battled round* it. “ To 
*ljave'faith in Christ means to Ke attached to 
Christ, to embrace Clwist, to be identified with 
Christ ”—but how ^ * Paul answers, “ By dying 
with Him.” All his teaching amounts to this, 
and it is enough. We must die with Christ to 
the law ofthe flesh, live with Christ to the law of 
the mind. To live with Christ after death is to 
rfse with Hjm. It implies resurrection. Here 
• again Arnold is constrained to admit the validity 
of Catholic interpretation. He cannot deny that 
Paul believed ^bso^utely in th^ pKysical, literal, 
and matertal fact of Christ’s bodily Resurrection. 
But he insists that, while accepting this fact, Paul 
lay? far more stress upon the spiritual interpreta¬ 
tion of it. For Paul, death is Hving after the 
flesh ; life is mortifying the flesh by the spirit ; 
“ resurrection is the rising, within tht sphere* of 
our earthly existence, from death in this sen5c to 
life in this sense.” ^ . 

But, though St. Paul so often uses the vford 
Resurrection in this spiritual and mystical sense,* 
it cannot be denied that he uses it ajso, uses 
it prynarily, in its physic*af asid literal sense. 
In that sense, it'Implies a physical and literal 
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Oeath of Christ. • And oy that Death, what 
is St. • Paul’s, teaching ? Not thyt it* was a 
sdbstiti^ion, or a satisfaction, cy ai|. appease- 
ment ofi^rath ‘or an expiation*of *guilt—but 
that in it* and Ly it “Christ parted with Vltat^ 
to men Vn general, is the most [precious of 
things — individual self and selfishness ; He 
pleased Aot Himself, obeyed the spirit of God, 
died to sin and to the law in our men^>^rs, con¬ 
summated upon the Cross this death ” ; in all 
this seeking to show His followers th»t whoso¬ 
ever would ceasejffom sin a*nd follow Righteous¬ 
ness njust be prepared to “ suffer in the flesh." 

Arnold* thus sums up his general contention ; 
“ Tbe three essential terms of PauHne theology are 
not, therefore, as popular theology malyes them— 
callings justification^ sanctification ; they are rather 
these : dying with Christy resurrection from the t/eady 
growing into CBrist." And thus he concludes his 
controversy with the theologians who have misin¬ 
terpret^ their favourite Apostle : “ It is to 
Protestantism, and its Puritan Gospel, that the 
reproaches* thrown on St. Paul, for sophisticat¬ 
ing religionwof the heart into theories pf the head 
’about election and justification, rightly attjjch. 
St. Paul* lymself,* a\ we have seen, begins with 
seeking righteousness and*cnds wyh finding it; 
from first to last, ^thc practical religious sense 
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never deserts him. ,If he could •have seen and 
heard our preachers of predestination^and justifica¬ 
tion, jtheyi are, just the* people he would havft 
^call#d * diseasAi about questicms alid word- 
hattlings.’ He would have told Puritanism that 
every Sunday when in illl its countless *ihapels it 
reads him and preaches from him, the veil is 
upon its heart. The moment it reads hrm rigTit, 
a veil wjll seem to have been taken away from 
its heart ; it will feel as though scales were fallen 
from its eyes. . . . yhe doctrine of Paul will 
arise out of the tomb’where for, centuries it has 
laii\ covered ; it will edify the Church of the 
. future ; it will have the consent of happier gener¬ 
ations, the applause of less superstitious ag^s. 
All, all, ^11 be too littl^ to pay half the debt 
which the Church of God owes to this ‘ least of 
the ’ apostles, who was not fit to be called an 
apostle, because he persecuted rtie Church of 
God.’ ” 

The articles of which the foregoing pages ^ve 
the substance were published in the Cornhi/l 
Magazine for October and November j 8 ^ 9 . On 
November J 3 , Arnold wrote with glee that''the 
organsof the Independent and the Baptist Churches' 
showed that he had “ entirely reached tlve special 
Puritan class l\e meant to reach.”** “ Whether,” he 
said, “ 1 have rendered St. Paul’s idcjts with'perfect 
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correctness or'nof, there is no doubt that the 
confidence with which these people.regaWed their 
convertdonal rendering o^ them was qufte baseless, 
made tlwm narrow and intolerant, and preventeii, 
all progKsj. I shall have a last paper at Christm;», 
called Arittwism and the phurcb of England^ to 
sl;pw how the Church, though holding certain 
doctrines like justification in common with Puri¬ 
tanism, has gained by not pinning itsjt', to those 
doctrines and nothing else, but by resting on 
Catholic antiquity, histork Christianit;f, develojv 
ment, and so on^ which open to it an escape from 
all single doctrines as they are outgrown." 

That “ last pa^er ” appeared in due course, and . 
iUftated the position of the Ghurch of England as 
the historical and continuous Church in this land, 
with an uncompromising directness which would 
have satisfied Bishop Stubbs or Professor bree- 
man. With ‘equal directness, it affirmed that 
Protestantism, “ with its three notable tenets of 
predestination, original sin, and justification, has 
been pouiuling away for three centuries at St. Paul's 
wrong Wofds, and missing his essential doctrine." 
It traced, hiicfly but very clearly, the, history and 
development of the Universal Church, justified the 
Church ofi England, m separating from Rome oti 
account of Rome*s moral Corruptions, contemned 
the Nonconformists for separating on the mere 
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ground of opinion, extolled the comprehen-* 
siveness *and •simplicity^ of Anglicau formularies, 
and Sugglsted*^ to the Dissenters that,/f the*y 
• WOI1I4 only sw^low their objections,to Episcopacy 
rejoin the Church of England, .tMy might 
greatly strengthen the national organization for 
promoting Religion. In doing this they woyld 
only obey the natural instinct which‘bids all 
Christian* worship together. “ Securus colit orbis * 
terrarum —those pursue the purpose of worship 
bjsst who j?ursue it together. For, unless prevented 
by extraneous causes, they manifcsdy tend, as the 
history of the Church’s growth shows, to pursue it 
together.” ^ • 

The two pafiers* on S/. Faitl ahd Proteshi*tt- 
ism together with that on Puritanism and the 
'Church of England were published in 1870 in a 
single volume bearing the former title, and to this 
volume Arnold prefixed a preface, enforcing his 
doctrine with some vigorous hits at a c^senting . 
Member of Parliament called Winterbothai^, for 
^glorying in an attitude of “ watchful jealousy ” ; 
nt Mill for his “ almost feminine •vehemence 
of irritation” against the Church of England, 
at .Fawcett. for his “ mere blatancy and tru¬ 
culent hardness.” He confkid<*d by ce-tiffirm^nl; 
his idain object i^ tfiis theological controversy. 
“To disengage the religio^i of fengland from 
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•unscriptural Prt)testantism, political Dissent, ami 
a spirit of watchful jealousy, may be* an aim 
not in^ur day reachable, and stijl \% is vyell to 
level at Y 

The loqlc produced a strong and imm'cdhiU’ 
effect. As Culture and Anarchy first obtained for 
it^ author a hearing from politicians and social 
reformets, so St. Paul and Protestantism obtained 
him a hearing from clergymen, religiou^ ^teachers, 
and amateurs of theology. Dr. Vaughan, then just 
appointed Master of the Jcmplc, was*movetl to 
preach a sermot^* pointing out—what indeed was 
true enough—that Arnold omitted from St. Paul s 
teaching'all reference to the Divine Pardon of. 
Silt, or, as theologians wouki say, to the Atone¬ 
ment. But on the other hand, Bi^op Fraser 
seems to have approved. “ The question is,” wroto 
Arnold, “ is the view propounded true ? 

I believe it is, and that it is important, be¬ 
cause it places our use of the Bible and our 
emgl^ment of its language on a basis in¬ 
destructibly solid. The Bishop of Manchester 
told me it had been startlingly new to him, buf 
the more be thought of it, the morc.hc thought it 

was true.” ^ , 

He ^voself waj dcligixted with this success. 

‘ See the Introduction to hi* Romani, jrd edition, 1870. 
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He hoped to exerciee a “healing'and reconciling* 
influence” ii> the troubled times which he saw 
ahead; “%nd*itis this which makes m^lad to 
, find—whaf I find more and more—^hat* I in- 
fiuence.” He delighted in finding that; me “ May- 
Meetings ” abounded yi comments on St*Paul and 
Protestantism. “ We shall see,” he exclaims glee¬ 
fully, “great changes in the Dissenters before long.” 
“ The twQ things—the position of the Dissenters 
and the right reading of St. Paul and the New 
Testament—are closely connected ; and 1 am con¬ 
vinced the general line I have«taken as to the 
latter has a lucidity and inevitableness about it 
which will make it more and more prevail.” The 
book soon reathed a second ’edifion, and* he 
wrote thus*about it to his friend Charles Kingsley : 
“ I must have the pleasure of sending you, assoon 
as it is reprinted, a little book called St. Paul 
and Protestantism, which the Liberals and 
physicists thoroughly dislike, but which^ I had 
great pleasure and profit in thinking out ^and 
writing.” 

And now he was fairly embarked,* fbr good 
or for evil, eOn his theological career* He had 
exalted the Church of England as the historic 
Church in 'this land : he l^d poured .scorn on* 
* the “ hole-and-corner religions ” oY 
had advised the Dissenters to subrr 


separatism; he 
lit to Episcopal 
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•government jfnd ’return to the Church ;uul 
strengthen ifs preaching power : ;yul hfc* had re- 
statedjUn terminology oF his owiy wltit hy con¬ 
ceived be St. Paul’s teachin*g oti Religion.^ 
This wtjrlc was completed in 1870, and in illyt he 
began tcipublish instalm^iUs ot a book which ap¬ 
peared in 1873 uiuler the title LilertUure and Dopnii. 
The sedpe and purpose of this book may l>est be 
given in his own words. It ileals ^vvith “ the 
relation of Letters to Religion : their effect upon 
dogma, and the conset]uetyres ot this t« religion." 
His object is “ l^) reassure’those who feel attacli- 
ment to Christianity, to the Bible, and who * 
recognize the growing iliscredit befalling miracles. 
a<id the superinrtural." • 

“ If the people are tp receive a relig'ion ot the 
Bible, we must find for the Bible some other basis 
than that which the Churches assign to ‘it, a 
verifiable basis and not an assumption. This 
new religion of the Bible the people may receive ; 
the version now current of the religion of the 
Bible they will not receive.” 

He StV> out on this enterprise by repeating 
what he h^d said in St. Paul and Protestantism about 
the misunderstandings which had arisen from 
‘affixing* to certam phrases such zs aoe, new birth^ 
and justification^^ fixed, figid, anij quasi-<xientific , 
meaning. “ Terms which witA’St. Paul zrc literary 
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terms, theologians Jiave employed as if they* 

were scientific ,terms.” In saying thi§ he goes no 
farthg- thsfn several of liis predecessors aji^i con- 
^tenjporarie» on* the Liberal sidb ^in*meology. 
Ev«n*so orthodox a divine as Dr. Vaughin laid it 
down that “ Nothing m* the Church’s history has 
been more fertile in discord and error than tjie 
tendency of theologians to stereotype metifphor.” ‘ 
Bishop ^Hampden’s much-criticized Bampton 
Lectures had merely aimed at stating the accepted 
doctrines i«i terms othei than those derived from 
schoolmen and metapKysicians. .Dean Stanley’s 
unrivalled powers of literary exposition were, con- 
.sistently employed in the same endeavour.* To call 
Abraham a Sheikh was only an ingentous attempt 
at naturalizyig Genesis. Butjn Literature and Dogma 
Arnold applies this method far more fundament¬ 
ally.’ According to him, even “ God ” is a literary 
term to which a scientific sense has been arbitrarily 
applied. He pronounces, without waiting to 
prove it, that there is absolutely no foundation in 
reason for the idea that God is “ a Great J^er- 
sonal First Cause, the moral and intelligent 
Governor of the universe.” We are not to 
dream that He is a “ Being who thinks and 
loves ” ; or»that we can lovelyim or address our* 
prayer^to Hin\with ariy chance •of being hear^. 

^ Uniftnity and other Senutnst'g. 175 . 
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•What then, art:orchng to Arnold, is God ? and 

here "he answers with his celebrat'd definition. 
God i% a “stream of tendency, ,nort ourjelves, 
which n\Kes fof Righteousness,” (?r good condyct. 
Because! tljis power works eternally anJl 114- 
changeaoly, it is called* “The Kternal," which 
tl^is becomes a sort of nickname for God. And 
as for* our relation to God, called by most 
people Religion, well—“Religion is^ ^morality 
touched by Emotion.” This, aiul nothing more. 

For the beginnings of religious history, he goes 
to the House ©f Israel. ' The Israelites, as he 
was ajways insisting, had a strong sense for Right¬ 
eousness* or Conduct ; ami they found happiness, 
ii»‘pursuing* it. • The idea »f Righteousness was 
their God, and the enjoyment of Righteousness 
their religion. This simple conception held its 
own for generations ; but, by the time of the 
Maccabees, the Israelites had become fam¬ 
iliar with the idea of a resurrection from the 
dead and a final judgment. “ The phantasma- 
gories of more prodigal and wild imaginations 
have m'fnglcd with the product of Israel’s austere 
spirit.” • , 

“ Israel, who originally followed righteousness 
’because he felt*tl\at it tended to lif«, might and 
did naturally c 3 me at laSt to follpw it because it 
would enable him to stand before the Son of Man 
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at His coming, anji to share in the tnumplv 
of the Saints of the Most High.” This, says 
Arnojd, v/as Extra-beHef^ “ Aberglaube^V belief 
beyond what i^i certain and verftable. • 4 “ 

' }ieUef‘ is the poetry of life.” The^ Messianic 
ideas were the poetry ‘of life to Isra«(i in the 
age when Jesus Christ came. When He came, 
Israel was looking for a Messiah ; and, when 
He began to preach, the better conscience of 
Judaism recognized in His teaching a new aspect 
of religioiv which it ha^, desired. National Right¬ 
eousness had been the'^idea of the older Judaism. 
Personal righteousness was the idea of the New 
^ Teaching. “ Jesus took the individual Israelite by 
himself apart, made him listen for the voice of»his 
consciencef,^and said to hipi in effect : ‘ If every 
one would mend o«e, we should have a new world.’ ” 
A Teacher so winning, so acceptable, so in unison 
with Israel’s higher aspirations, must surely be 
the Messiah whom earlier generations had expected ; 
and so, in virtue of the purity and hoKTity 'of 
His teaching, Jesus Christ attained His uqique posi¬ 
tion. He became, in popular acceptance,^the Great, 
the Unique Man, in some sense the Spn of God, 
Prophet and Teacher of the new and nobler mor¬ 
ality.‘ So there grew up “ a mfdonal devotion to‘ 
Jesus Christ, who brought the ^doctrine to His 
disciples and made' a passage for it into* their 
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•hearts.” And^ almost injmediately, “ Abcr- 
glauba” regathered; and devotign to Jesus 



future MA^nt irt splendour and terror, the \)e- 
struction^of rfis enemies, and the triumph oT Hi)> 
followers.* And this 'jlt-gcess of development, 
begun while Christ was still on earth, extended 
with griat rapidity after His death. “ As time 
went on, and Christianity spread wider ^and wider 
among the multitude, and with less and less ot 
control from the personal influence Jesus, 
Christianity dev(;loped morJ and more its side ftf 
miracle and legend ; until to believe Jesus to be 
the Son of God meant to believe other points of the , 
legend—His* prelernatural conception and birth. 
His miracles. His bodjly rcsurrection,^His ascent 
into heaven, and His future triumphant return to 
judgment. And these and like matters are ^'hat 
popular religioh drew forth from the records of 
Jesus as the essentials of belief.” 

Trom* this account, strangely inadcc|uate 
indeed bi^t not positively offensive, of the origin 
and development of Christianity, he passes on 
to* the attempts made by current theology 
• to prove the truth of Christianity from Pro- 
•phecy and Mimclg. With regaril t« propliecy, 
Ke has little diffitulty in showing that proilictions 
have often Iniscarried, and that passages in the 
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Old Testament have^ been interpreted as relating* 
to Christy which probably had no such reference. 
Thus ^ the «first disciplds clearly expected thfc 
Second Advent*^^ to occur in their own di^e-time ; 
apd if has not occurred yet. “ The Lprd said 
unto my Lord ” is bettei* rendered “ Tlig Eternal 
said unto my lord the King ” ; and is “ a simple 
promise of victory to a royal leader.” ‘ So, in 
something less than four pages, he dismisses 
the proof from Prophecy, and goes on to the proof 
from Miracles. “ Wl\pther we attack them or 
whether we defend theVn, does npt much matter. 
The human mind, as its experience widens, is 
turning away from them. And for thi« reason ; 
itsees^as its experienceowidens^ how they arise." Opr 
duty, therfj^if we love Jesus Christ and value the 
New Testament, is to make men see that the 
clairfi of Christianity to our allegiance is not 
based upon Miracles, but rests 6n quite other 
grounds, substantial and indestructible. The good 
faith of the writers of the New Testimtnt—the 
“ reporters of Jesus,” as Arnold oddly calls them— 
is admitted ; but, if we are to read their^narratives 
to any profit^ we must convince ourselyes of their 
“liability to mistake.” Excited, impassioned, 
won^er-lovuig disciples surrounded the eimplesr 
acts ar.d worc^s of Christ with % thaumaturgic^ 
atmosphere, and, when He merely ^crcised His 
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^ower o*f moraljielp and healing, the “ reporters ” 
declared fhat He cured the sick and ikove out 
evil s{Mrits. In brief, when the “vejx)rters” 
narrated‘ miracles wrought by Clfrist,. they were 
deceived ^ but* in spite of that, they were exdrlUti^ ' 
men, an(^* bur obligatidiTs to them are great. 

“ Reverence for all who, in those first dubious days 
of*Christianity, chose the better part, and reso¬ 
lutely cast in their lot with ‘ the despised and 
rejected of men ’ ! Gratitude to all who, while 
the tradition was yet fresl^ helped by ^heir writ¬ 
ings to preserve ^nd set cle;fr the precious recortl 
of the words and life of Jesus ! ” 

And jjet that record, as they wrote it, is, 
ac^(4rding tcs Asnold, brirnfal of errors, both 
in fact and in interpretation ; and tijfi Church, 
which has preserved their written tradition, 
and kept it concurrently with her own ‘oral 
tradition, has fallen into enormous and fundamental 
delusion about those “words” and that “life.” 
“ Ohnsti^hity is immortal ; it has eternal truth, 
inexRaustiblc value, a boundless future. But our 
popular religion at present conceives the birth, 
mitfistry, a»^ death of Christ as altc^^thcr steeped 
•in prodigy, brimful of miracles—and miracles do not 
happen:'. . 

•The fact that,* in the preface to the popular 
edition* of Literature and I 3 (t^ma, he italicized 
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those kst wo^ wodd appear td» show that he * 
atta^Md «Bom^ ^p«f«d, abn^ 
vahit |o 

ejjier Bved Ih^ht have iJi^ arallUye (^us^ no 

startlb%aeh^d^^ Bdl^ea Arnold these 
th^, and seena^ td Base his 
case^ agath^' the Cathode ci^ tipph them, it ^ 
ho^ to pohder them) and to enquire ^ 

As far as we Itndw^ there never was hut ont 
human Beit^ to whom* they prd^ overwhelming, 
end he is a charact«r in a popujar^ork of Iction. 
i^WitcUt da noL h(^lipf^ broke the bniise 3 i reed 
<rf the RevI Rt*<nt ,El8mere's Anth« That Iqqg- 
1 ^^ wSfe^0j|h'*dth hw t^burn hair and boyish 
innocence M hsobd,**^^^ a^ 
v^|ed s^l« went ii9^ it will^ ^ r«neml§^, 
like a niAe|»n before* th% of a sceptical 

squire who^ had stu^*i%fenanf. ** A great 
ci^ed^ with the t^stif^ny at 

itsbach^cydd n^ i^en artk?;^ word t6 say 


, r^iNt 




the Rector 
he^si!i^, has’not 


it in 
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—represented ^e |tector on his kfidbs before the 
3quir^ ejaculating, with c&sped hand^ "Pray, 
pray, don’t rheiition another German author, or 1 
shall be o|)liged;to resign my living.”. However^ 
the ruthle^ Squire persisted ; and £lsmere -*ap^ 
patently irSad Xxteratwflt %and Dogma^ and, when 
he came to AGracie^ db not ht^en^ he re¬ 
sided ^ threw up his Orders, and founded what 
Arnold would >t hkvf called ** a hole-and-cWner ” 
religion of his 0%^ 

Well, biit, ik may be urged, Elsmere is after all 
only a fictioous character, laken frortl a novel pur¬ 
porting, as Bisliop Creighton said, to descri^ a« 
man *wly once was a Christian and ceased to be * 
otify but rea|[y ^escribing a pan who never was a* 
(^Kristian, and eventually found it ouli This, of 
course, is true, but it Inust be presumed that the 
j^eyerend Robert is not at»olutdy^the creature of 
a vivid imagination, but stands for some real men 
and wofnen who, in actual life, came under the 
author’s^ observation. ' If that be so, we must 
admit that Arnold’s dognu about Miracles had a 
practical effect* upon certain minds. An Elsmere 
oft a dift^gsnt type—a ftip^nt Elsmere, if such 
a pwtcnt^could be conceived—mi|^ht luve an- 
pswered^th^ ii^ miracles happened, drould 
«ot be'imtadev; iK*oth«r, w(^, that i^ents of 
ftequent ooourrence are nQWj»llld miracles; uid 

id 
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that it belongs to the idea of a^miracle that it is a 
special and signal suspension of the Divine Xaw, 
for a ^ great purpose and a great occasion. 
aga\n, Robert, eschewing flippancy, had retired on 
abstrah theory, he might have s^d that an event 
so unique and so transcendent as the ^sumption 
of human nature by Eternal God seems to demand, 
in the fitness of things, a method of entry into the 
material world, and a method of departure from it, 
wholly and strikingly dissimilar to the established 
order—in common parlance, miraculous. Answers 
conceived in these two senses—some rough and 
popular and declamatory, some learned and argu¬ 
mentative and scientific—appeared in great num¬ 
bers. “ Grave obje''tions are alleged against ,the 
book. . . Its conclusions about the meaning of 
the term God^ and about man’s knowledge of God, 
are severely condemned ; strong objections are 
taken to our view of the Bible-documents in 
general, to our account of the Canon of the 
Gospels, to our estimate of the Fourth Gospvl.” 
To these objections Arnold might have added one 
yet more cogent. It was felt by many of his 
readers, and even by some of his most attacned 
disciples, that the “ sinuous, easy, unpolemical 
method " which he vaunted, ana which he applied 
so happily to criticism of books juid life, was not 
grave enough, or cogent enough, when applied to 
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the criticism ftf Religion. JFrom first to last his 
method wa§ arbitrary. ’Autot —the Master 

said V* This was excellent wl^n he ciiticized 
literature T<f say that a verse of* Mi^ulayis 
was pain|/lil, or a Ijne of Francis Newihah’s 
hideous^ was well withfi^ his province. To say 
that one author wrote in the Grand Style and 
that artother showed the Note of Provinciality— 
that also was his right. To pronop^ce that a 
passage from Sophocles was religious poetry of the 
highest and most edifying type/ tvhereas the 
Eternal Powerwwas displwsed by ” such dc^gercl 
hynyis as 

^mg Glory, GJ^ry, Ghry, to the Great God Triune,’* 

this again was all very well; for matters of this 
kind do not admit of* argument and proof. But, 
when it comes to handling Religion, this arbitrary 
method—thisi innate and unquestioning claim to 
settle what is good or bad, true or false—provokes 
rebellion.* No one was more severe than Arnold 
on* the folly of Puritanism in founding its 
doctrin; of JiAtification on isolated texts borrowed 
fit)m Su*Paul; yet no one was more confident 
than he that man’s whole conception of God 

could be safidiy,*i»8ed on the fact thaf at a Certain 

* • 

’ * Steals h Critutim. *• Pagan and Mediaeval Reli|ioua Senti¬ 
ment,^ 
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period of their history .the Jews* took to express¬ 
ing God by a,word which signifiesfiterpal.” 

Rejoice anti giye thanks,” “ Rejoice everirtore,” • 
afe certainly textl of Holy Writ ;• but he seems 
to'thinlc that, by merely quoting tJiem, he has 
abrogated all the sterjiftr side of the, Bible’s 
teaching about human life and destiny. An even 
more curious instance of literary self-confidence 
may be .qited from his treatment of the 
Lord’s commission to the Apostles. “It is ex¬ 
tremely improbable that; Jesus should ever have 
charged his Apostles to ‘ baptize; all nations in 
^ the-IFiame of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost.’ ” But “ He may perfectly weU hawe said : 

‘ Whosesoever sins yc remit, they are remitted,; 
whosesoever, sins ye retain; they are retained.’ ” 
The one formula seems to Arnold anachronistic 
and unlikely, the other perfectly natural. This 
is all very interesting and may be fery true ; but 
it is too dogmatic to be convincing. In such 
a case one may respectfully cry out th*af Lettdrs 
are overstepping their province; and that bne 
man’s sense of fitness, style, and literary Jikelihood 
is not sufficient warrant for discredityig a will- 
tested established document. 

Yet, aftef all, documents, ^^owever ^oil-tested 
* and established) are ifot the backbone of th6 
Christian religion. * * It may^ well be llAt to 
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minds inuretf frofti infancy;to the worship of the 
letter ; to hfilievers in “ the Bibl^ and the Bible 
*only’’, as the ground of their r^igidn ; Arnold’s 
solvent nfethpdfe and free handlingof the sacred tejst 
were alargiing <md revolutionary. But tlte^ fell 
harmless on the minds *Mthich had long schooled 
^emselves in the Christian tradition ; which took 
the Bible from the Church, not the Church from 
the Bible; and which realized that what,l^d sufficed 
for the life of Christians before the Canon was 
completed would suffice again, ewn if every 
book contained in the Canon were resolved mto 
mer§ literature. 

Yet again, a charge brought freely and justly 
against hiS biblical dispiStatiftns was that, in 
his appeal to Letters, and to what be conceived 
to be human nature, he overlooked the at^ least 
equally important appeal to History. He seems 
indeed to have avoided coming to close quarters 
with the historical defenders of the Christian 
Creed. * ft was easy enough to poke fun at Arch- 
bisltop Xhom^n, Bishop Wilberforce, and Bishop 
Ellicotr ;• Mr. Moody, and the Rev. W. Cattle, 
and the clergymen who write to /he Guardian. 
But Bishop Lightfoot he left severely alone, with 
Bishop* Westcolt vifl Dr. Sanday atid students 
of the same authority ; and he,would probably 
have justifi^ his qpglect of fheir contentions by 
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saying, as he had twenty <years before, . 

in his light an^ airy fashion, that *\it was.not 
possibly for* a (J^ergyman* to treat these m&tters* 
sjitisfectorily.^’ * 

fifit,* though clergymen are thjis * put quietly 
out of court, a Iftymart‘may still be*, heard; 
and one could almost wish that he had lived to 
handle, in some fresh prefece to Literature and 
Dogma^ sucji a confession of faith as that which 
Lord Salisbury gave in 1894— 

“ To me,#the central point is the Resurrection 
of'Christ, which I belifeve. Firs^y, because it is 
* testified by men who had every opportunity of 
seeing and knowing, and whose veracity was tested 
by the most tremendoais trials, both of energy ap^ 
endurance,* 4 uring long liv^s. Secondly, because 
of the marvellous effect it had upon the world. 
As a moral phenomenon, the spread and mastery of 
Christianity is without a parallel. 1 can no more 
believe that colossal moral effects can be without 
a cause, than I can believe that the variods*motiofts 
of the magnet are without a cause, though I dan- 
not wholly explain them. To any one wl\p<bclieve8 
the Resurrection of Christ, the rest presents li^e 
difficulty. No one who has that belief will doubt ' 
that those *who were commi^idned by^ Him to< 

. speak-- 4 *aul, P^tcr, Mafk, John-^carri«i a Divin* 
menage. St, Matth'ew falls into thd saifie* cate- . 
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gory. St. Lvike bos the w^rant of the generation 
of Christian^ who saw and heard tlje others.” ‘ 

So*^r the testimony <Jf a layrr^^n. • Arnold, as 
we knowf loved and elegized on^ Dean of Viest- 
minster. ^WouJd he have tolerated the testimony 
of anotl\pr 

“ The Church believes to-day in the Resurrec¬ 
tion of Christ, because she has always believed in 
it. If all the documents which tell the story of 
the first Easter Day should disappear, the Church 
would still shout her Easier praises, jyid offer her 
Easter sacrifice, of thank^iving ; for she is older 
than the oldest of her documents, and from^fimher j 
to son all through the centuries she has passed oi\ 
message o£*the first Basten morning—‘ The 
Lord is risen indeed^’ The Church* believes in 
the Resurrection because she is the product of the 
Resurrection.” * 

But, in spite of varied censure, Literature and 
Dogma was well received. Three editions were 
l^blish^d* in 1873; a fourth in 1874; a fifth 
in *1876, and the “popular edition” in 1883. 
As usual, he was serenely pleasetl with his handi¬ 
work. 1 «\ 1874 he wrote to his^ sister: “It 
will more and more become evident how entirely 
religious, is tbe* york which I have done in 

^ S^Tie RfttrJ, August 18, 1903. • 

•* j. Atrmuge Roj^inson, D.D.*Eaitcr Day, 19®}- 
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Literature and Dogma^ The ^eirfles of religion 
see this ^ell cwough already.” Ten, years 4 ater, 
he wnote Yrom Cincinrfati : “ What strikes me 
in America* is the number of friends * Literature 

t • 

and Dogma has made me^ amongst nynisters of 
religion especially—and,Kow the effect of ihe book 
here is conservative.” 

To the various criticisms of the book h£ began 
replying the Contemporary Review for October, 
1874. In November of that year he wrote to 
Lady de Rothschild : “*You must read my meta- 
pRysics in this last Contemporary* My first and 
lasT^pearance in the field of metaphysics, y^here 
.you, I know, are no stranger.”^ The completed 
reply was published aS God and the Bible in 187^. 
This reply,.which contained, as he thought, “ the 
best prose he had ever succeeded in writing,” was 
a reassertion and development of the previous 
work, and was written, as the preface said, “ for a 
reader who is more or less conversant with the 
Bible, who can feel the attraction of the Christian 
religion, but who has acquired habit| of intellectual 
seriousness, has been revolted by havvig things 
presented solemnly to him for his usekwhich will 
not |iold water, and who will start with none of 
such thing* even to reach w^%t he valuesi Come* 
what may, he vgU deal Wth this ^eat matter of 
religion fairly. It*‘is the aim of*the present 
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volume, as it was the aim of Literature and Dogma^ 
to show to such a man 'that his honesty will be 
fewarflfd. Plenty of people there are who labour 
solely foi» the diffusion of habits of, inteflectual 
seriousness, at yrhatever cost. Perhaps they 4 °* 
well, pei^fiaps ill; at all •events I do not, in the 
present volume and in its predecessor, write as 
one of'them. I write to convince the lover of 
religion that by following habits of intellectual 
seriousness he need not, so far as religion fs con¬ 
cerned, lose anything." 

It was, we mpst supposfc, with the same benign 
intention that in 1877 he addressed himwdCjto, 
the task* of persuading the Edinburgh Philoso-^ 
{j^ical Institution that Biehopv Butler was an 
untrustworthy guide jn that mysterious region 
which lies between Philosophy and Religion. 
“ He was placed,” as Mr. Gladstone justly ob¬ 
served, ” by' his own peculiar opinions, in 
a position far from auspicious with respect to 
this pjfrficular undertaking. He combined a 
fei^ent zeal for the Christian religion with a not 
less boldly avowed determination to transform it 
beyond tl\p possibility of recognition by friend or 
foe. He was thus placed under a sort of necessity 
to condemn th»*h^ndiwork of Bishopw Butler, who 
•in a certain • sense gives it a new charter." 
Ovef Butlef’s grave stands magnificent inscrip- 


tion, from tHe* pen of Southey, which weft illus¬ 
trates thf estimation hi which fw upwat^s of 
a century he was held by the serious mind of 
England—, 

Others had established 
the Historical and Jtophetical grouncis 
of the Chtfstian Religion, 
and that snre testimony of its truth 
which is found in its perfect adaptation 
to the heart of man. 


It was reserved for him to develop 
its analogy to^the Constitution 
and Coutte oi Nature; 
and, laying his strong foundations 
in the depth of that great argument, 
there to construct^ 
another an^ irrefragable pitoof f, 
thus rendering philosophy 
subservient to Faith, 

and finding in outward and visible things 
the type and evidence < 
of those within the veil. 


Arnold set out to prove that the Philosophy 
was as unsound as the Faith to which it Was 
subservient; and that it could not hold .its own 
against Atheism or Agnosticism, but oniy agaiAst 
a system whi6h conceded a Personal Governor of 
the Universe.* This is the argruipent ag^nst the 
Deists which he puts* intef Buder’s mouth: ^ 

> In Liitr4t»A tmd chapter x. 
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i* You all concede a Supreme Personjfl Virst Giuse, 
the alipigHty and intelligerft (jovernor of the Uni¬ 
verse ;*this, you and I botK agree, is tfie ^stem and 
order of nature. • But you are oflended at certain 
things in revilatjon. . . . Well, I will ^hpw 
you that^* in your anfl. my admitted system 
of nature there are just* as many difficulties 
as in the system of revelation." And this, 
says Arnold, he does show; “ and by adver¬ 
saries such as his, who grant what \Re Deist 
or Socinian grants, he never has been answered, 
he never will be answered. • The spear of Butlens 
reasoning will even follow and transfix the Qul^e 
of Somesset, ‘ who finds so much to condemn 
in^.the Biblg, ‘ retires, int9 one unassail¬ 

able fortress—faith in God.’ " Butler’® method, 
then, is allowed to be potent enough t*o crush all 
such half-believers as still clung to thb idea of a 
Personal God* and Intelligent Ruler ; but it 
had no force or cogency against such as, following 
Aftiold, 'attenuated the idea of God into a 
StrAm of Tendency. This theme he elabor¬ 
ated wit^ gr^t ingenuity and characteristic 
dc^matism^ in his Bishop Butler and the Zeitgeist ; 
and, inasmuch as no task can be more 

• ‘Edward, lath 9 ukc*^f Sover«t (1804-1885)^ Author 
of ChritHen and Mtdtm Sttfpatm* 
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distasteful tlian to attack the* teaahing of a matt 
whose genius antf (Character one recognizes 
amonj^ the formative influences of one’s* life, *1 
will leave the tfpshot of this ill-starred endeavour 
* Ip J)e*summarized by Butler’s grgat champion, Mr. 
Gladstone— 

“Various objections have been taken from 
various quarters to this point and that in the 
argument of Butler ; but Mr. Arnold’s criticisms, 
as a •whole, remain wholly isolated and unsup¬ 
ported. It is impossible to acquit him of the 
charge of a carelessness implying^levity, and of an 
\^ngevernahle bias towards finding fault. . . . 
Mr. Arnold himself will probably su^er more 
from his own penswres than ffee great Christian 
philosopher who is the object of them. And it is 
well for him that all they can do is to effect some 
deduction from the fame which has been earned 
by him in other fields, as a true mlin, a searching 
and sagacious literary critic, and a poet of genuine 
creative genius.” ^ ^ » 

It is now time to enquire what practical effect 
he produced by all this writing (an^<a good 
deal which followed it in the same sepse) on *the 
religious thought of his time. This is a question' 
whicli, in .the absence of agy*<lear general^ 
testimojny, one can only answer •by the light df 
• SuhsiJiaij At^Ttrh »f Bub^ Butkfl' pt. i. ^.iii. 
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6 nes own exporienee. The ^present writer can 
aver that, so far as his own person^ kifowledge 
gftes, thp strange case of*Ro^rt j^Ismtre yas a 
unique instance.* He has, of c5ur9e, kno^n 
plenty of jpeoplt to whom, alas 1 rev*eah:<i 
Religion—the accepted i^sfijh of the Church and 
the Gospel—^was a tale of no meaning, which 
they regarded either with blank indifference or 
with bitter and furious hostility. But, in all these 
cases, dissent from the Christian creed depended 
upon negations far deepej than Mirn^la do not 
happen. It depyided on *a stark incapacity tt) 
conceive the ideas of God, of permitted ev^oi 
sin, its consequences and its remedy, and of life 
aftfr death. •Where there "was.the capacity to 
conceive these mysterie§, men were nqf troubled 
by the minor questions of miracle, prophecy, and 
textual research. To use an illustration which 
the present writer has used elsewhere, they were 
not shaken by Robert EhmerCy nor confirmed by 
Lix Munitt. Still less were they agitated by the 
literary dpgmatism of Matthew Arnold. Many 
people disliked his style, his methods, his 
illustratiori^; and, not knowing the jnan, disliked 
‘him also. But, as he justly observed, if he^had 
^srritten as. these otij^^tors wished him lo write, no 
dhc would have%e^ him • so he went o» in his 
** sinuous, clsy, unpolemictt ” way ; and the 
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people who dislikeci him closed nheir ears, and 
“ flocked all fhe more eagerly to hjlessrs. Moody 
and §ank*y.”^ 

,Mr. GiadsCbne wrote in i ^5 —^ It is very 
difficult to keep one’s temper, in dealing with 
M. Arnold when ^he' touches on„ religious 
matters. His patronage of a Christianity fashioned 
by himself is to me more offensive and trying than 
rank unbelief.” 

B&t tiien again there were those who, whether 
they knc^w the man ^ or not, loved his temper, 
admired his methods,'and found^no more difficulty 
in ^detaching what was good from what was bad 
in his teaching, than he himself found i« the case 
of his master, .Woidsworth. X Catholic ps^pst, 
ministerihg formerly in the Roman and now in 
the English Church, thus describes the help 
whibh he ^ined from Arnold at a time of distress 
and transition. “ That I held” to any sort of 
Christianity, and continued to use and enjoy the 
Bible, I owe entirely to Matthew ' Arnold.' I 
began to read him in 1882 ; first his,prose* and 
then his verse. For several years | fead him 
over, and over, and over again vfith growing 
delight and profit; until, so far as I was able, I 
understood something of his nikid and smethods.' 

o pC If • 

He ta^ight me how to*’think, aitd how to write. 

He i^ndoubt^y 'iaved me fronf ieaVthg the 

0 
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^apal Church •a dulled and blanic materialist^ 
thoroughfy and violently *anti-Chrispan ;• and his 
gfentle Influence tended me through the* nejjjt few 
years, untikl waa^ellowed for thef process of ye- 
construction.”^ , 

This is a fine tribute Vo all that was best and 
most characteristic in his teaching. Beyond doubt, 
by his insistence on the relation of Letters to 
Religion, he helped many young men to read 
their Bibles with better understanding an 5 keener 
appreciation ; and enable^ them that^ are with¬ 
out to enter fo/ the firsf time into the spirit 
and attractiveness of the Christian ideal. HNot. 
only so, i)ut men established in age, position, 
an^orthodox^, fielt and acknowledged his help¬ 
fulness. When he delivered an addreSs on The 
Church of England to a gathering o^ clergy at 
Sion College, he tells us that “ Clei^marf on 
clergyman turifed on the Chairman ” (who had 
scented heresy), “ and said they agreed with me 
far* more* than with him.” A divine so pro- 
fourflily Evangelical as Bishop Thorold larded his 
sermons aijd charges with extracts from Arnold’s 
pro%e and yerse. In 1885 Arnold^ dined with 
•Archbishop Benson, and ** thought it a gratifying 
marvel, jconsidesm^ what things I have pub- 
Iwhed ” ; but the marvel‘was of such fiiequent 
^ ftm* dkd Rmanizing. By* Arthur Galton. 


occurrence tfiat it had almost, ceased* to bel 

. © 

marvellous. That this was so was* due, no 
doub^ in* great measure to the charm t)f his 
^ character and tonversation. It^was not easy for 
any dne who knew him to take ^rious offence at 
what he wrote. Just as'Coleridge’s frfetaphysics * 
were said by a friend to be “only his fun,” 
so Arnold’s theology was regarded • by his 
admirers as |)art of his playfulness. It was 
diffidilt to disentangle what he really wished to 
teach fropi his jokes about the hangings of 
Ae Celestial Couitcil-Chamber ; “Willesden 
Jaeyond Trent ”; “ Change Alley and Alley 
Change ” ; Professor Birks, “ his brow% c/owned 
with myrtle,” going^in processifiyi tq the Temple 
of AphrtJdite ; the Duke of Somerset “ running 
into the strong tower ” of Deism, and thinking 
hinfself “ safe ” there from further questionings. 
This method of illustration threw Sn air of comedy 
over the theme which it illustrated; and, if the 
criticism failed to disturb faith in Biblicad theolegy, 
the critic had only himself to thank. 

Another element in the satisfaction Jvpth which • 
dignitaries and clergymen came to^ regard “him 
was the fret that he was so definitely a supporter 
of the Church of England. Tb the principle of 
Established Churches,«s part of ahe wider principle 
of extending everjwhere the scope of the State, he 
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was always fHaiully ; but felt the difficulty of 
maint^ning them where, Is in Scotlv^d, tfiey had 
rtbthing^to show except ** a rcligioug scrtrice jieKich 
is perhaps ihe nwst dismal pcrforilianee ever in-, 
vented by man,’*, and a theology shared by all die 
non-estabjislied bodies rOynd about. No such 
difficulty appear^ in the case of the Church of 
England with/itS histoHc claim, its seemly 
worship, its distinctive doctrine; so^of tKat 
Church as by law estidilished he was the consistent 
defender. Towards ugliness, hideou^ess, raw¬ 
ness, whether manifested id life or in letters, He 
was always implacable ; and this sentiment n«h 
doubt*.accounts for much of his hostility to 
Dissent. MgfgasS was, in hk eyes, a ** brick-and- 
mortar image of English Protestantism^Vepresent- 
ing it in ^ its prose, all its uncomeUness—let me 
add* all its , salubrity.” \Yhen criticizing * the 
proposal to lef Dissenters bury their dead with 
their own rites in the National Church-yards, he 
likened thte dissenting Service to a reading 
front Eliza Cook, and the Church’s Service to a 
reading ^ra iQliltcm, and protested against th^ 
Libfcral attcjnpt to “import feliza Cook into a 
•public tjte.”. He even was bold enough to 
cite his (Kend Mr.^^Morley as secretly sharing 
this repugnances to*Eliza Cook in a*public 
rite. credis. He is 

ly 
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keeping company with his Festus ChaAiberlain 
and his* Drusilla Colhngs, and cannbt openly 
avow the* truth : but ,in his heart he consents 
to it.” 

, *Fdr the beauty, the poetry, the ^inningness ot 
Catholic worship and Catholic life Arhcfid had the 
keenest admiration. “ The need for beauty is a 
real and ever rapidly growing need in man ; 
Puritanism cannot satisfy it, Catholicism and the 
Church of England can.” He dwelt with delighted 
interest on Eug^iie de Guerin’s devotional prac¬ 
tices, her happy Chnstmas in the soft air of 
J^anguedoc, her midnight Mass, her beloved 

Confession. On the Mass itself no o/te has 
> . . • ■ 
written more siympathetically, ’although he dis¬ 
avowed file fundamental doctrine on which the 
Mass is founded. “ Once admit the miracle of 
the •* atoning sacrifice,’ once move in this order of 
ideas, and what can be more natural and beautiful 
than to imagine this miracle every day repeated, 
Christ offered in thousands of places,-ef/erywljere 
the believer enabled to enact the work of red‘*mp- 
tion and unite himself with the Body whose 
sacrifice saves him i ” • 

In truth he had a strong sense, uncommon inPro-» 
tesrants, fqr Worship as distinct from Supplication 
—for Worship as the special *obj,cct of a religiops 
assembly. W hen t he gave a Pra^^er-book to a 
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► child, lie wrota on the flyleaf: “ We have seen His 
star m tfle East, and are*come to worsliip Him. 

^ In feYigion,” he said, .“there are ♦wo jsarts : 
the part pf thought and specuhition, and ^the^ 
part of worship^ and devotion. ... It ddts 
help me tb*think a thiiij[»more clearly, that thou- 
,sands of other people are thinking the same ; hut 
it*does.help me to worship with more emotion, 
that thousands of other people are worshipping 
with me. The connexion ot common nflisent, 
antiquity, public establishment, long-used ntis, 
national edirices^ is every^ing for religious wcw 
ship.” He quotes with admiration his tavount^ , 
JoubJ*|-t ; “Just what makcs'worship impressive^ 
is its publicity,* its exteri*al rnandestation, its 
so*und, its splendour, its observance, univer 
sally and visibly hokfing its sway through all 
the details both of our outward and ot^our inward 


life.” 

“ Worship,” he says, “ should have m it as 
liuleas jiossible of what divides ns, ami should bi¬ 
as much as possible a common and public act. 
Again hv-Vjuotc'li Joubert : “The best prayers are 
th(JSc which^have nothing distinct about them, ami 
which are thus of the nature t)f simple adiira 


, “Catholic wcyshg*” ho said, “^is likelj', how¬ 
ever m<^^ificli, to survive as-ihe general worship 
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of Christians, Wause it is the worship wliich, in* 
a sphere •where poetry fs permissible anci nfitural, 
unites most of the elements of poetry.’’* Anti 
again, “ Unity^nd continuity in. public religious 
are a need of human nature, an eternal 
aspiration of Christendom. A CathoRc Church 
transformed is, I believe, the Church of the future.”® 

, .it 

His speculations on that future are interesting 
and, naturally, not always consistent. In 1879 he 
writes to'Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff : “Per¬ 
haps we shall end our days in the tail of a return- 
current of^ popular feligion, both ritual and 
dogmatic.” In 1880 he sees a great future for 
Catholicism, whidf, by virtue of its ^si^perior 
charm and poetry, will “ endiije yjhile all the 
Protestant* sects (amongst which I do not include 
the Church'*of England) dissolve and perish.” In 
i88r he seemed to apprehend the return to West¬ 
minster Abbey, after “ Wisdom’s t<to short reign,” 
of— 

Folly revived, re-furbish’d sophistries. 

And pullulating rites exteme and vain < 

“ In the last aut^n of his life hf wrote® to 
M. Fontanis—a friend whose acquaintance he 
first made ovet S/. Paul and Promtandm-j 

“ Your letter has reached \ere (Oltery St 
Mary), where Pam ^ying with Lcgrd C9l<sridge, 
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:he Lort^ Chief Justice, >vho is a grami-ncphew 
th^ ^^oet.« He loves literature, ami, Ix-itig 
i great deal richer thaTi his gi^nd - unoic, or 
than poet^ iij general, has built a iHinry^ lrt>m. 
which I ypw write, ami on which 1 wish tlidt 
you could feast your eyts with me . . . The 
’CAiurch Congress has just been held, and shows 
as usual that the clergy have no idea ot tlie 
real situation ; but indeed the conscrNt^ism and 
routine in religion are such in Knglaml that the 
line taken by the clergy cannot be wandered aj. 
Nor are the conservatism ami routine a bad thing, 
perh;t^>s, in such a matter ; l)uMhe awakening wilt 
one day tome, ai^d there will be much confusion. 
H«r\e you l(^>kefl at Tolstoi's bohks on religion : 
in French they have the titles Mu l^h^iotty Mu 
Confesmn, Que h'uire ? The first of these has 
been well translated, and has excited much atten¬ 
tion over here ; perhaps it is from this side, the 
socialist side that the change is likely to come : 
the kbic will be retained ; but if will be said, as 
Tolstoi says, tijat its true, smialistic teaching has 
be<yi ovCrK-oked, and attentig^ has been fixtni o* 
metapbysicJi dogmas deduced from it, which arc 
*at any rate, says, Tolstoi, secondas^'. He does 
•not provoke disJusitfin b;^ denying or*combating 
tTiem ^ he merely relegates them a secondary 
position!" 
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And now that we have enquirecf into, Arnold’s 
influence on riieology, it is, perhaps, proper ,fb aslj 
what he himsaJf believed. His faith seems to 
•hate |?een,*by a curious paradox,* stronger on 
the Christian than on the Theistic #^de. “A 
Stream of Tendency ” can never satisfy the idea of 
God, as ordinary humanity conceives it. It 
is not in human nature to love a stream of 
tendepcy, or worship it, or ask boons of it ; or 
to credit it with powers of design, volition, or 
creation. A prayer beginning “ Stream ! ” would 
sound as odd as Wordsworth’s ode beginning 
^Spadel”» 

But he had, as we have alreadyjseen, an tinSnding 

admiratiot^—a homage which did hot ?top far slwrt 

of worship*—for the character and teaching of 

Jesu| Christ; and he placed salvation in conformity 

to that teaching, as it is explained by St. Paul. 

And this meant death to sin ; the abrogation and 

annulment of bad habits and tendencies L-resurrec- 
• . . ... * • 
tion with Christ to the higher life which He taught 

us to pursue. The 'law was givejf by Moses^ but 

grace and truth came$y Jesus Christ. Arftold w(\pld 

have allowed.no antithesis between th6 two. halves 

« 

of the text, tbut would have .taught that the 
eternal welfiire of man contitted in obeying the* 
Law, receiving the Grace, and pursuing thj TrutK. 

* ** Spade ! with which yVilfeinson hath tilled his lands,” etc. 
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Nothing more dogmatic than tKis could safely 
be pu^ forward as representing ^his theology ; 
Taut fgs contempt for* individual whims and 
fancies, his love of corporate action and col¬ 
lective control,, operated as powerfully ^n#t|;»e 
religious as in the scJcijl sphere. He admired 
^nd clave to the Church of England because 
it was* not, like Miss Cobbe’s new religion and 
the British College of Health, the product of 
an individual fancy, setting out to malce*all* things 
new on a plan of its own^ The Church of Eng¬ 
land, whether^ it could * theologically be called 
“ Catholic ” or not, was certainly “ the continuou^ 
and historical Church of this < 3 ouhtry.” In 1869 he. 
praised his»fne»ci Temple,»after»vards Archbishop*, 
for “ showing his strong Church feeling, and 
sense of the value and greatness oT the historic 
development of Christianity, of which the 
Church is * the expression." It was the 

National organ for promoting Righteousness 
gn 3 PdVfection by means of Culture, and 
fcfr diffusing Sweetness and Light. In the 
last yey of his life he^rote to Mr. Lionel 
'follemactc : “ I consider myself, to adopt your 
very good expression, a Liberal 'Anglican ; and 
[ thihk the iirnes are in favour .of ouf being 
dlowed so to call ourselves.” ^ 

As? regafds differences* pf Opinion inside the 
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Church, he siwf no harm in them. JHe hefd*that 

the Churcji must maiiltaih Episcopacy as a nvatter 
of historic^ developmenf, and as *‘*its Imkf with* 
the past—it^ shi-e in me beauty and the poetry 
and*th# charm for the imagination,” which belong 
to Catholicism. * This beibg so, the ‘^fatitudin- 
arianism of the Broad thurchmen ” who wished 
to entice the Dissenters into the Church was 
** quite illusory ” so long as opposition to Epis¬ 
copacy* wa^ one of the main tenets of Noncon¬ 
formity. But he thought that the Church was 
likply beforS long to get rid of the Athanasian 
Creed and the Thirty-nine Articles ; and he urged 
^tfTat, as no one • could enforce belief yi *such 
doctrines as the !p.eal Presence, Apostplic Succe^ 
sion, and Ib'iestly Absolution, Churchmen who 
rejected the^fe could quite comfortably remain in 
the Church, side by side with others who accepted 
them. ' 

The Church, then, as historically descended 
and legally established, ought to be maihtainfed^ 
honoured, and frequented ; and, so far, his 
practice accorded with his belief. He hi^d jndeed 
ncT more sympathy witti hysterical devotions th^,< 
with fanatical 'faiths. He saw with ainused eye 
the gestures and behaviour of the *^Energu/nens ” 
during the celebration of Ho^ Conununton in 9 
Ritualistic church—"the floor of the Cl^ch 
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strewn with what*seem to^be the dying and the 
dead, progress to the altar almost l^iirrcd by forms 
‘suddenly dropping as if <hpy wer^ shdt in, battle, 
the delighted «adoption of veh^ent rites,. til| 
yesterday^ unlyiown, adopted ^ and practised 
now witji all that abseif^e of tact, measure, and 
^orrect perception in things of form and manner, 
all that slowness to see when they are making 
themselves ridiculous, which belongs to^ the people 
of our English race.” 

This was a perfecdy just commjnt on the 
nascent ritualisgi of thirty years ago. Time alid 
stud^ have pruned this devotjonal exuberanca^^ 
but lie •rightly described wfiat he saw. Withj* 
s\4ph perfosmaaces he had no sympathy; but 
he loved what he ^had been accyltomed to 
—the grave and reverent method of worship 
which was traditional in our catliedrals’ and 
college chapels. He communicated by preference 
at an early service. He revelled in the architecture 
of ^>ur l^feat churches, and enjoyed, though he 
dief not understand, their fine music. And he 
added or two little maiyierisms of his owp, 
jvfiich wer* dearly intended to mark his love of 
ecdcsiastical proprieties. Thus th^ present writer 
remembers tha* Ijg used, with great solemnity 
smd deliberatioil, to turn \o the wt at the Creed 
in Harrow * School Chapel^ where the clergy 
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neglected to do so. ^t was the traditional nfiode 
of the Ch&rch pf England, and that ,was enough 
for hiiTj. Agai|i, we all‘know that . he described* 
^e Athanasian Creed as “ Learned* science with a 
stfotig dash of temper ” ; yet I .remember him 
saying, with an air of^Stately admiration, after 
Service on Ascension Day, “ I always like to heaf ' 
the Athanasian Creed sung. But OnS God 
sounds so ^magnificently, with that full swell of 
the organ. It seems to come with the- whole 
authority o^the Church,” 

Then again the list oF his favoyrite writers on 
fBeligious subjects shows exactly the same taste 
j^nd temper as wal shown by his dovotional 
practices—St. Augustilie, that “ glorious father.yf 
the Catholfc Church ” ; “ the nameless author of 
the Imitatio ” ; Bishop Thomas Wilson, whose 
Maxihts an<! Sacra he so constantly quoted; 
Isaac Barrow, whose sermons he u*sed to read to 
his family on Sunday evenings ; Cardinal New¬ 
man, to whom he had listened so deliglftedly tn 
undergraduate days. ^ • 

,To pass from the^^account of a man’% religious 
sentiment to that of his daily life* would *in 
too many easels be an abrupt and even a psun- 
ful transition; but in the of Arnold, it 
is the ^iest and most natural in the world. 

* SA p. 6i. 
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Th 3 t wjiich He pifofesse 4 hf practised, and, as he ' 
taught,,so be lived. From first to»last he was true 
to hi»own doctrine that Va must ^ulti^ate our best 
self in 6vefy* department of our bfeing, and 
content,with nothing,less than, our preSesfined 
perfecti®n. In his character and life, “whatso- 

«ver things are lovely ” were harmoniously 

blent. * 

Before all else he wa% a worshipped of ^Nature, 
watching all her changing aspects with a loverlike 
assiduity, and never ha^py in a Iqpg-continued 
separation from her.* Then his manifold culture 
an^ fine taste enabled him to appreciate at k| 
pro^er*value all,that is goo^ in high civilizatioi^j 
•nd yet the uhspoilt naturalneSs of his character 
found a zest in the oiost commonplace pleasures 
of daily existence. Probably Art^ whether in 
music or pointing, affected him less than most 
men of equal cultivation ; but there never lived a 
h\^man being to whom Literature and Society— 
‘^books and people—taking each word in its most 
comprehensive sense, yielded a livelier or more 
qpnstaftifr joy. “ Never,” Mr. Morley sgidj* 
‘‘shall w® know again so blithe,and friendly a 
spirit.!’ As wf think of him, the,endearing traits 
come KTOwdirf^ 4m the memory -*• his gracious 
prcsepce, his joy in frwh air apd bodily exercise,, 
his rferry interest in his fnends’ concerns, his love 
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of children, his kindness, to anfmals* his absolute 

freedom from bitterness, rancour, or, enyy ^ his ^ 
unstinted a<fmir^^ion of*b 5 auty, or cleverness, his 
fi;ank e^oynfient*bf light and coloiSr„of*a happy 
phfaSe, an apt quotation, ^ pretty* room^ a well- 
arranged dinner, a fine vintage ; his childlike plea¬ 
sure in his own performances—“ Did I say that 
How good that was! ” 

But a]l jl^ese trifling touches of character-paint¬ 
ing, perhaps, tend to overlay and obscure the 
true portraitjire of Mathew Arnold. He was 
pre-eminently a good man, gentle, generous, 
enduring, laborious, a devoted husband, a ipost 
(j^nder father, an unfailing friend^. Qualffiefl by 
nature and trainin]^ for* the higher honours and 
successes whiph the world can give, he spent his 
life in a longjround of unremunerative drudgery, 
working even beyond the limits of^his strength 
for those whom he loved, and never by word 
or gesture betraying even a consciousness^ of tljat 
harsh indifference to his gifts and services whiclf 
stirred the fruitless indignation of his friencfs. 
*Hia theology, once tl\e subject of such animate^ 
censure, seems,now a matter of little moment 
for, indeed, his, nature was essentially religious. 
He was loyal* to truth as he kfie\i? it, lovW the 
Jight and sought 'i\ earnestly, and by his dai|y^and 
hourly practice gave sviitt and winning illus^tion 
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)f own dpctripe that conduct’ll three-fourths 
jf hum&n life. 

We ^ho’were happy^enough to f^l under nis 
personal^influ^nce can never o^rs^ate what we 
owe to his genius and his sympathy. He^shpwt^ 
us the h!|[hest ideal oftharacter ifnd conduct. He 
taught us the science of good citizenship. He so 
uiterpreted nature that we knew her as we had 
never known her before. He was our fitscinating 
and unfailing guide in the tangled •jtar.vlise of 
literature. And, while for all this we bless his 


memory, we claim fpr Iwm the prafte of having 
enlarged the boundaries of the Christian Kingdom 
^b^ftjaking the lives of men tweeter, brighter, an(f^ 


more humane. 


Tht FrinUng n9m$ Promt omd London 
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